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... just a few things: 


ROM TIME TO TIME we shall print 
I'rends items written (and ordinarily 
signed) by correspondents in other 
countries. Two such items, “Food— 
or Famine?” and “British National Dis- 
saving,” appeared in the January issue. 
One item, “Middle Classes in Holland,” 
appears in this issue. It is impossible 
for a small magazine to carry any gen- 
cral coverage of social developments 
throughout the world, but we are at- 
tempting to organize a group of some 
fifty volunteer correspondents who will 
send us brief statements of the most 
significant social developments in their 
countries. 

° 


FarHER RicHarp M. McKeon, who 
established the first Catholic “labor 
school” in the United States many years 
ago, has long been a sympathetic ob- 
server and friendly critic of American 
business and labor leaders. In this is- 
sue he outlines what he considers to be 
the most significant differences between 
the “old” and the American 
capitalism. On balance, he believes that 
our economy today is closer to what 
might be termed a just order than ever 
before: “Keen and courageous leaders 
from management and labor, encour- 
aged by well-wishers among clergymen 
ind educators, are setting a pace which 
reflects a strong hope for better things.” 


te ” 
new 


9 6 

[ib ANNOUNCEMENT in our No- 
vember, 1952, issue (page 396) of an 
mportant symposium on Christian Hu- 
manism has roused considerable interest. 
Writers in California and in Pennsy! 
vania have offered to prepare further 
studies of Marxist humanism. Another 
has proposed studies of the Christian 
humanist ideal of marriage and of eco- 
nomic actions. All these articles, we 
hope, will appear in later issues of 
SOCIAL ORDER. 
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From Paris, where he is doing re- 
search in philosophy, Father Quentin 
Lauer has sent us another article in- 
spired by the symposium announcement. 
Because its valuable preliminary analy- 
sis can make the symposium more fruit- 
ful, we print it in advance of the May- 
June issue. 

Father initial 
misgivings about the term, humanism, 
misgivings, I may add, which also trou- 
bled. those who collaborated in the ini- 
tial drafting of the symposium outline. 
He comes ultimately to a position ap- 
proximating that which will be explicit- 
ly held by the authors of the symposium 
papers. Christopher Dawson discusses 
this issue further in his article, “Chris- 
tianity and the Humanist Tradition,” 
Dublin Review, Winter, 1952. 

For the benefit of 
have missed the November symposium 
announcement, here are the titles and 
authors of the seven papers: 


Lauer expresses some 


those who may 


Christian Humanism for America 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM FOR AMERICA 


The Editors 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NEw MAN 
H. A, Reinhold 
MARXIST AND SECULAR HUMANISM 


James Collins 


Gop AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
Philip Donnelly 


SoctaL. HUMANISM 


Edward Duff 
AMERICA AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
John LaFarge 

A New CrristiAN HUMANISM 
W. Norris Clarke 


[HE PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL re 


construction undertaken in 
Europe in conjunction with the Eco 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
(Marshall Plan) has made many Amer- 


icans acutely conscious of the state of 


western 


European industry. Mr. Hurley’s arti- 
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cle in this issue, “Belgian Workers To- 
day,” reports an extended visit to one 
of the great European industrial areas, 
the Black Country, as he calls it, about 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

It might be worth noting in con- 
nection with the criticisms of American 
industrial relations which Mr. Hurley 
reports from French writers that the 
total of all work stoppages in the en- 
tire economy (not merely those dis- 
cussed by M. Boué) during the years 
mentioned, 1941-46, entailed the loss 
of 0.32, 0.05, 0.15, 0.09, 0.47, and 
1.43 per cent, respectively, of estimate- 
ed working time for those years. 

e 


IN THE FACE OF increasing tensions 
and social conflict a number of Ameri- 
can universities have instituted work- 
shops of human relations to assist teach- 
ers and other community leaders in 
understanding members of other cul- 
tural, ethnic and religious groups and 
in developing techniques that will fos- 
ter similar understanding in those they 
influence. The director of one such 
workshop, Rev. Trafford P. Maher, re- 
ports on the sessions held at St. Louis 
University during the summer of 1952. 
His article concludes with an impres- 
sive series of comments evoked from 
the workshop participants. 

* 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT the 
Consumer Price Index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics includes in 
its typical worker’s budget such items 
as television sets and frozen foods in- 
dicates how lavish are the “normal” 
expenditures of American worker fam- 
ilies. The pressure of convention and 
of advertising has made ‘‘necessities” 
of these and hundreds of other com- 
modities available to the modern work- 
er in the United States. 

In the current issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
Dr. Alphonse H. Clemens questions the 
wisdom of this trend which inevitably 
puts strain on even the most generous 
budgets. As director of the Marriage 
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Counseling Center at Catholic Univer- 
sity (He has an article about the Cen- 
ter in the January issue of the Catho- 
lic University Bulletin.), Dr. Clemens 
has found that money problems are at 
the root of a disturbingly large num- 
ber of marital conflicts—even in fam- 
ilies with surprisingly large incomes. 
In his article he suggests that other 
criteria than the advertising columns 
of newspapers and magazines must de- 
termine what is necessary and what is 
superfluous. 
° 

IN His JANUARY, 1953, article on 
the European trend to co-determina- 
tion, Dr. Henry K. Junckerstorff spoke 
of the movement as a “Trojan horse” by 
which socialists hope to smuggle their 
ideology into the European economy. 
It will be recalled that a correspondent 
pointed out this possibility in the Feb- 
ruary, 1951, issue of SOCIAL ORDER. He 
said: “Some socialists have rejected co- 
management outright because it is not 
socialization. But others welcome it 
because they see no possibility of or- 
ganizing a revolutionary movement at 
the present time and look upon the 
friction and struggle of co-manage- 
ment as a crucible in which a class- 
conscious proletariat will be formed. 
With this means they will get socialism 
either through political efforts or by 
building up a revolutionary mass.” 
(p. 96) 

In the present issue Father Robert 
J. McNamara offers a three-point com- 
ment on the question. 


FATHER BERNARD’s marginal notes 
on Rev. Leo R. Ward’s book, The 
American Apostolate, call for more in- 
tensive self-evaluation on the part of 
all those currently engaged in the man- 
ifold forms of Catholic lay activity. 
He finds in our apostolic efforts an im- 
maturity inevitably connected with a 
religious culture just coming of age 
and growing aware of itself. 


F.J.C., S.J. 
SOCIAL ORDER 


























Present-day American capitalism differs 
considerably from the economic liberaiism 
which characterized most of our industrial 
activity throughout the nineteenth century. 


NEW CAPITALISM Vs. ULU 


Democratic Traits of Our Modern Economy 


RicHarp M. McKeon, S.J. 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N RECENT years a continuing 
controversy has been waged in re- 
gard to the present status of Amer- 
ican capitalism. In a special way a 
number of clergymen have been in- 
volved. To these men, despite their 
individual differences, we offer the high- 
est praise, for they are truly interested 
in promoting the common good. And 
out of the controversy will come clear- 
er concepts and notable reforms. 
With due respect to domestic and 
foreign critics of our economic system, 
we are convinced that the capitalism 
which they severely criticize and at 
times condemn is not the capitalism 
which for the past twenty or more 
years has been evolving in the United 
States. Many Americans— and even 
more foreigners—have not recognized 
the salutary changes in our economy. 
Consequently, they are confused and 
unduly impressed by condemnatory 
statements from church and other au- 
thorities. 


Contrast Old and New 

It would seem that the time is ripe 
to look at facts which are clearly dis- 
cernible and then to draw some con- 
clusions. Accordingly I propose to line 
up what I consider to be the salient 
characteristics of American capitalism 
—old and new. 

What is capitalism? 

For our present purpose this may be 
a fairly satisfactory definition: “‘Capi- 
talism is an economic system wherein 
private wealth is reserved and used for 
further production.” 

Is it, like communism, intrinsically 
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wrong? By no means. Capitalism is 
based upon man’s natural right to pri- 
vate property. Capitalism, in itself, 
when it fulfills the duties of justice 
and charity, is good. We admit, how- 
ever, that capitalism is deserving of 
condemnation when it is based upon 
a false concept of private property. 
Such has been the capitalism severely 
condemned by the Church under the 
terms, “laissez faire” and 
liberalism.” 


“economic 


Characterized Past Economy 

There is overwhelming evidence to 
prove that a great deal of economic 
liberalism was rampant in America dur- 
ing the nineteenth century and even up 
to the depression years. With the con- 
stant development of new territory, 
with industrial expansion on a totally 
unprecedented scale and with a labor 
force constantly renewed from the mil- 
lions of immigrants seeking a new life 
of liberty and security in a new world, 
there was widespread opportunity for 
irresponsible administration of the econ- 
omy, and the common good suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

As a rule, social and economic 
changes were slow to come about. There 
were, however, various protests against 
abuses. Thus, in 1887 the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed to check 
the railroads. In 1890 the Sherman 
Antitrust Act was aimed to curb mo- 
nopoly. The objective was excellent, 
even though its genuine results are still 
debatable. But the nation did not cry 
out for immediate and sweeping re- 
forms until the years of the cruel de- 
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pression. 

Since that time, together with the 
scattered progressive movements ot the 
preceding fifty years, our economic sys- 
tem has been greatly transformed. The 
process is far from complete. But cer- 
tain goals have been attained, and new 
goals are being set. Keen and coura- 
geous leaders from management and 
labor, encouraged by well-wishers 
among clergymen and educators, are 
setting a pace which reflects a strong 
hope for better things. 


Generally Improved Conditions 


In an excellent article in the New 
York Times for March 5, 1952, Will 
Lissner discussed the shift of income 
distribution in the United States. Citing 
the comprehensive analysis of the econ- 
omy prepared by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, he commented: 

The very poor have become fewer by 

two-thirds of their 1939 number. The 

poor have become better off. Where three 
out of four families had incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year in 1939, only about 

— fell into that class ten years 

ater. 
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The well-to-do and the rich have be- 
come more numerous. In the late thirties. 
one family in about fifty was in the 
$5.000-and-over income class, and one out 
of 100 was in the $10,000-and-over class. 


Lissner pays tribute to progressive 
management and to the policies of frec 
trade unions. Then he continues: “But 
probably the most important factor is 
that three-quarters of the great produc- 
tivity gains in the efficient American 
economy were used to raise the living 
standards of the workers, and particu- 
larly the lowest-paid workers.” 

In assigning characteristics to the 
old and new capitalism it is evident 
that frequently there will be over- 
lapping —and not all will agree that 
every characteristic of our present-day 
system is a gain. Nevertheless, there 
will be shown a constant tendency in- 
dicating that Americans desire and are 
seeking an economic system which ad- 
vances the common good in a fairer 
distribution of wealth, which empha- 
sizes social obligations instead of in- 
dividual irresponsibility and_ private 
profit. 


New CapiraLisM 


General Characteristics 


Divorce from morality and ethics 

Excessive individualism 

Stress on technology 

Unbridled greed and concentration of 
wealth 

Unlimited competition 

Law of supply and demand 

Absolute control of credit 

Wall Street, a symbol of power 

Class market: “The carriage trade” 

Mass production based on unskilled labor 


Concentration of industry 
all operations in one plant 
in few areas 


Moral principles emphasized 
Growing social consciousness 
Stress on human relations 

Wider distribution of wealth 


Extensive regulation and self control 
Regulation 
Credit control by government 
Main Street, a symbol of power 
Mass market 
Mass production based on skilled labor 
Decentralization of industry 
through many plants 
in many areas 


Management 


Subservient 
Selfish aims 
Short-term interests 


Responsible only to stockholders 
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Now a profession 
Social aims and responsibilities 
Long-term interests 


Responsible to stockholders, workers, 
customers, general public 
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Promotion through family connections 

Education seldom continued 

Skilled in layout of plant and machines 

Poor public relations 

Expansion of industry through new 
securities 

Banks aided greatly in financing 


Promotion through merit 

Special training at all levels 
Greater stress on leadership of men 
Improved public relations 


Expansion through profits 


Insurance companies are powerful 


Labor 


Machines more important, dehumanizing 


Millions of foreign-born workers with 
low level of education 

Unions opposed and right to organize 
denied 

Many unions weak 

Membership in 1933 less than 3,000,000 

Collective bargaining immature 

Wages a commodity to be purchased at 
lowest price 

Fringe benefits few 

Labor press weak 


Political action weak 
Ignored labor about management problems 


Legislation and courts unfavorable 


Women and children exploited 


Men more important, dignity recognized 
Native-born with higher level of 
education 


Unions widely accepted 


Unions strong and well-organized 

Membership in 1952 about 16,000,000 

Skilled collective bargaining, sometimes 
industry-wide 

Wages a matter of collective bargaining 


Fringe benefits many 

{.abor press strong, over 500 weekly and 
monthly publications 

Political action strong 


Extensive participation through labor 
management committee, Scanlon Plan 


Legislation in favor of workers greatly 
advanced 


Excellent protective laws 


Distribution of Wealth 


Worker frequently paid minimum wage 
Concentrated among relatively few 


Concentration of economic power 

Great poverty at frequent intervals 

Savings meagre, often wiped out by 
unforeseen circumstances 

Little stock owned by workers 


Profit sharing in few industries 


Lower standard of living for majority 


Exploitation of natural resources by the 
“robber barons” 


Banks not insured 
Mortgages unprotected 
“Boom-bust” cycles accepted 


Just wages through collective bargaining 

lar wider spread. In 1900 middle class 
income enjoyed by 25 per cent of 
families; in 1952 by over 50 per cent 

Continued but more regulation 

Less poverty in recent years 

Savings in 1952 the greatest ever among 
more citizens 

Stock ownership enjoyed in some degree 
by 6.5 million 

Profit sharing in many. Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries 

Higher standard of living for majority 

Control of natural resources by 
government 

Banks insured 

Protected through long-term amortization 

“Boom-bust” cycles challenged—very, 
very slightly 


Government 


1789-1887 No great control over industry 
and finance 


1890-1930 Moderate control 
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1887-1930 Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Sherman Antitrust Act, Pure Food Act, 
Federal Reserve System, Clayton Act, 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
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Up to 1860 land speculation tolerated in 
the West 

Very valuable land grants to railroads 

1860-1930 Protective tariffs 

Subsidies to shipping 

U. S. Senate—the rich man’s club 

Legislation unfavorable to labor 

Ignored many social problems 


Frequently extensive corruption 
Powerful lobbies for economic interests 


VVYULAL VUARMEN 


1933-1952 Securities Act, Securities 
Exchange Act, National Labor 
Relations Act, Social Security Act, 
Public Utility Act, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Full Employment Act, 
U. S. Conciliation Service 


Corruption continues 
Lobbies continue 





Permanent Revolution 

Certain authorities maintain that the 
changes which we have noted are part 
of what is now called “The Permanent 
Revolution” going on in America. 
However that may be, the evidence 
which we have presented will not hold 
in every sector of the nation or of 
the economy. But we have tried to 
state the tendencies, the principles and 
the accomplished facts concerning the 
past and the present character of our 
American economic life. In humility 
we confess that the ideal, from a Chris- 
tian point of view, is still far away. 
Nevertheless very sound and encourag- 
ing progress has been made within re- 
cent years. If, in the future, labor 
and management would drop forever 
their ancient attitude of antagonism 

and cooperate with each other for the 
common good, progress would continue 
and accelerate — and there would be 
far less reason for the government to 
intervene in the economy. 

To this end it is hopeful to note that 
knowledge of industrial councils is slow- 
ly spreading among our leaders in many 
walks of life. The principles fully sup- 
port democratic capitalism. As Pius 
XI writes in his encyclical, “On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order” 
(Quadragesimo Anno): 

But there cannot be question of any 
complete cure until this opposition has 
been abolished, and well-ordered members 
of the social body—vocational groups, that 
is—are constituted in which men may 
have their place not according to the 
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position of each in the labor market, but 
according to the respective social func- 
tions which each performs. For under 
nature’s guidance it comes to pass that 
just as those who are joined together by 
nearness of habitation establish towns, so 
those who follow the same industry or 
profession—whether in the economic or 
other field—form guilds or associations, so 
that many are wont to consider these self- 
governing organizations, if not essential, at 

least natural to civil society. (n. 83) 

As our new capitalism is still very 
young, many mistakes are bound to be 
made as it develops. They will be re- 
duced in number and gravity to the 
degree that Christian principles guide 
it in decisions oriented toward the com- 
mon good. To bring this to pass more 
and better - qualified teachers of the 
Christian social order are imperative. 
In this regard our leaders among the 
clergy and educators have a very grave 
responsibility. 

This responsibility is more evident 
when we reflect upon the vast commit- 
ments of the Mutual Security Program. 
Excluding the military aspects of the 
program, America now seeks to under- 
write a very great part of the non- 
communist world. We are pledged to 
support economic, social and financial 
projects in 45 foreign nations, the cost 
of which may run to $25 billion with- 
in the next three years. 

Without a strong, democratic capi- 
talism at home, with its benefits ex- 
tended increasingly to the many, this 
magnificent dream of helping our neigh- 
bor on an international scale could 
never come to pass. 
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Even though the term humanism involves 
some historical ambiguities, it has true 
Christian meaning, implying a most noble 
ideal for both individual and total man. 


CAN HUMANISM BE CHRISTIAN? 


Goals for American Christians 


QUENTIN Lauer, S.J. 
Paris, France 


HENEVER today the term 
“Christian Humanism” is 
made a topic of discussion it 

enters the arena weighted down with 
three initial disadvantages, from which 
it hardly can free itself. It is, first of 
all, another “ism,” and today we are 
diffident about all of them. Secondly, 
“humanism”—whether or not an after- 
thought has attached to it the qualifi- 
cation “Christian”—has a long history, 
the greater part of which is in distinct 
contradiction with the Christian spirit. 
And, thirdly—a characteristic which 
may almost seem a contradiction of 
the last-mentioned——the term “human- 
ism” has been tacked on to so wide a 
variety of human attitudes that one 
tends to look upon it as essentially am- 
biguous and to apply it recklessly to 
whatever at the moment suits one’s 
fancy. 
Another “Ism” 

With regard to the first point, hu- 
manism’s place in the “ism” family, it 
is not without reason that we mistrust 
this connection. We are already 
swamped with “isms.” We are not in- 
clined needlessly to multiply them 
further. We have liberalism and com- 
munism, isolationism and imperialism, 
individualism and collectivism—we even 
have “Trumanism” and “McCarthyism” 
—indeed, it is but a stroke of sheer luck 
that we have the term “Christianity” 
rather than ‘“Christianism,” which 
would have expressed the concept 
equally well. It is not, however, the 
mere sufix which gives these terms 
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something in common; it is the fact 
that this suffix signifies a certain ideol- 
ogy, or at least, a system—and what 
is a system to the ordinary man but a 
series of pigeon-holes, which serve to 
break up reality to the point where it 
is scarcely recognizable except to those 
formed by the system? 

An “ism” is usually conceived as a 
sort of platform, either in the sense 
of a point of vantage from which all 
things can be seen or in the sense of 
a base upon which the explanation of 
all things can be built. Thus, practi- 
cally any idea—or any name—may be- 
come a universal theory by having the 


suffix “ism” tacked on to it. Nor does 
the mere addition of the adjective 


“Christian” to the particular “ism” in 
question serve to baptize it. (In some 
cases, such as “fascism,” for example, 
the contradiction is so great that the 
adjective ‘“‘Christian” simply makes 
things worse, since in the combination 
the adjective is degraded, and the noun 
is not ennobled at all.) Now, if hu- 
manism is a concept in essential contra- 
diction with Christianity—and many 
formulations of it are—then no amount 
of terminological acrobatics can save 
the situation. It is not sufficient to 
say a prayer before and after a class 
in Marxism to transform Marxism into 
something Christian. 


Has Historical Meanings 


Secondly, the term “humanism,” ac- 
cording to its most generally accepted 
—though vague—signification, has a 
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history, and can with difficulty disso- 


ciate itself from its own past. Chris- 
tian humanism has shared this past, 
which has not always been a happy 


one. And a history, good or bad, is 
always important; the history of an 
ideal is heavy with 


those who would realize that ideal. Not 


consequences for 


only are they obliged to eliminate the 


false concepts which have grown up 
around that ideal, but they are also 
called upon to preserve the true to 


which the history of that ideal has been 
witness. Precisely here, however, lies 
the difficulty: it is always easier to 
eliminate the false even at the risk of 
eliminating the true which accompanies 
it—contemporary history is full of 
that—than to retain the true and run 
the risk of being contaminated by the 
encrusted errors that time deposits. 
The history of humanism in_ this 
most commonly-accepted sense began 
with the Renaissance. In principle it 
was conceived as an effort to develop 
the whole man by cultivating in him 
all that is specifically human. In prac- 
tice it was an effort to elevate the spirit 
of man by linking modern culture with 
the culture of antiquity—with a spe- 
cial accent on by-passing the middle- 
scholasticism. It paid little 
attention to the fact that 
tion to God is specifically human, and 
even less attention to the fact that a 
culture divorced from God is specifi- 
cally inhuman. The so-called Christian 
humanism of this period was for the 
most part an attempt to jump on the 
band-wagon and hold the reins; it did 
not remedy the situation essentially. 
Philippe Monnier has admirably char- 
acterized Renaissance humanism: 
Humanism is not merely the taste for 
antiquity, it is the cult of antiquity; the 
cult is pushed so far that it does not limit 
itself to the adoration of antiquity, it 
seeks to reproduce it. And the humanist 
is not merely the man who is familiar 
with the classics and is inspired by them: 
he is the man who is fascinated by their 
prestige to such an extent that he copies 
them, imitates them, repeats them, adopts 
their ideals and manners, their examples 
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and their gods, their spirit and their lan- 
vguage——Such a movement, pushed to its 
logical extreme, tends to nothing less than 
the suppression of the Christian spirit, 
(Quattracento, II, ce. 1, p. 124) 


Split Culture 


Because Renaissance humanism was 
not extremely logical it did not com- 
pletely suppress the Christian spirit; it 
merely established two levels of cul- 
ture: the level of Auman culture and 
the level of religious culture. Once the 
distinction had been made, however, 
the elimination of one of the levels 
was inevitable. This step came with 
the era of rationalism which put man 
on God’s throne by deifying his reason. 
The platform of humanism (always 
to a certain extent “man, the measure 
of all things”) became a principle in 
a new and terrifying sense, since the 
final arbiter in all questions was to be 
henceforth unaided human reason. God 
was—not, of course, in all circles— 
allowed to hang on, but He was in- 
formed in no uncertain terms that He 
was not to conflict with reason. Prefer- 
ably He should remain somewhere in 
the region of sentiment. “Christian” ra 
tionalism helped the cause along by 


attempting to rationalize God, thus 
showing that He and reason could 
get along quite well together. One 


gets the impression that such. thinkers 
felt they were bestowing an added dig 
nity upon God by so doing. 

Once reason had relegated God to 
a subordinate position, atheistic hv- 
manism soon discovered that it could 
dispense with God altogether. And this 
was quite fortunate for the cause of 
extreme humanism. The humanists had 
begun to realize that reason was not 
all it pretended to be and that any true 
humanism had to shelter many irration- 
al elements. The new humanism, whose 
prophet was Nietzsche, found that it 
not only could dispense with God but 
that it was indispensable that it do 
dispense with Him. It saw God as a 
kindly old figure with many good qual- 
ities, who for ages had kept men in 
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line, and it was not without a certain 
sentimental regret that some of the 
“new humanists” felt compelled to 
banish Him. He constituted, however, 
a drawback to the dignity of man, a 
thing intolerable. The modern descend- 
ents of Nietzsche, the atheist exist- 
entialists, have less regret in banishing 
God, since they see in Him a positive 
evil for man—and for their humanism. 


Many Meanings 

The third disadvantage which the 
term “humanism” carries with it is 
from one point of view also an advan- 
tage—though a negative one. The 
term has been used as a label for a mere 
classicism or cultivation of ancient lit- 
erature and art. It has been used for 
a species of moral and aesthetic prag- 
matism (Schiller), which weighs values 
in function of their practical signifi- 
cance for man. It applies to a certain 
rational salvationism, which recognizes 
no end outside of man and not attain- 
able by human forces. It has been ap- 
plied to what we may call “American 
humanism” (Irving Babitt and Paul El- 
mer More), with its basic distinction 
between properly human ends (art, 
_ science, morality, religion—all enjoy- 
ing a certain equality) and the ends 
of man’s merely animal nature. Be- 
cause humanism is all of these things 
it is not necessarily any of them, and 
one is left with a vague sort of un- 
easiness as to what it is all about. But, 
because it is not necessarily any of 
these things, there is a chance that 
humanism may be something else again, 
something to which the adjective 
“Christian” can be applied without its 
having to blush for the company it 
keeps. 

Faced with all this the Christian 
humanist has, obviously, two tasks to 
perform. He must get out of bad 
company, since he cannot be satisfied 
with any of the forms of humanism 
already described, and he must, in do- 
ing so, beware eliminating the true 
along with the false. In performing 
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these tasks he must ask himself wheth- 
er a true Christian humanism can. be 
a modification of some one of the tra- 
ditional forms or whether it must seek 
an entirely new basis. He must decide 
whether a humanism based on tradi- 
tional forms would be little better than 
a baptized paganism—which tends only 
too often to forget its baptismal vows 
—or whether a humanism not based on 
traditional forms would be simply 
something else again and not humanism 
at all. 


Historical Bond 


In his approach to the task the Chris- 
tian might take a page from the 
Marxist book. The Marxist reads his- 
tory and finds his humanism there. 
He finds a record of dialectical progress, 
the progressive development of man’s 
productive activity, which, in its move- 
ment through time, has created the val- 
ues men live by and which will, by 
the inexorable logic of its own dynam- 
ism, ultimately create the classless so- 
ciety, where all men will be free. In 
doing this, it is true, the Marxist is 
reading his humanism into history, but 
that does not say that the Christian 
cannot read history and find in it a 
humanism which God Himself has put 
there. 


If we go back to the notion of an 
“ism” as a “platform,” a vantage-point 
from which to see and a basis upon 
which to build a world of reality and 
of values, and if we understand hv- 
manism as an “ism” which has man as 
its platform, do we not find in Chris- 
tian history precisely that? The history 
of Christian humanism does not begin 
with the Renaissance, where men 
sought to forge a link between the 
man of the present and the man of 
the past; it begins with the Incarna- 
tion, where God seeks to forge a link 
between the men of all time and Him- 
self—a. link which at the same time 
will bind men together among them- 
selves. This sort of humanism can 
never trail off into rationalism, because 
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it is based on the contradiction of ra- 
tionalism, on the divine irrationalism 
of a limitless generosity, which would 
make good by divine power the human 
ambition of Adam and Eve to “be like 
God.” 


Perhaps the most ancient tradition 
with regard to man in the history of 
Christian theology and philosophy is 
the concept of man as the image of 
God. Despite the efforts of the static 
theologians and philosophers who write 
textbooks to immobilize this dynamic 
concept, it has a life of its own and has 
lived —and developed —through the 
ages. Fundamental to this concept is 
the fact that, while all things coming 
from the hand of the divine Artist mir- 
ror His infinite perfections, man does 
so in a way all his own. Nor is it 
sufficient to limit this special way to 
the fact that man, unlike other ma- 
terial creatures, is endowed with an in- 
tellect and will, whereby he mirrors the 
very essence of a personal God. Man 
is the image of God, not merely in 
the sense that he represents God; he 
is an image in that he is a revelation 
of God—a progressive revelation in 
which the activities of man’s spirit have 
a function as well as the being of that 
spirit. Like the human artist, God is 
not confined to revealing His truth in 
words; but, also like the human artist, 
God is limited to revealing His truth 
through an intelligible means of com- 
munication. Unlike the human artist 
God can live and act and “speak” in 
the instrument He uses to reveal Him- 
self—and unlike the human work of 
art God’s handiwork has a history, 
which not all at once but only pro- 
gressively reveals its Author. 


Goal of Perfection 


Nor need the revelation be some- 
thing of which the instrument is con- 
scious—in fact, the conscious aim of 
human activity can be diametrically 
opposed to any subsumption under a 
divine plan and still serve God’s pur- 
pose of self-revelation. God’s provi- 
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dence reaches down to all being, so that 
every creature under God’s providence 
manifests God to a certain extent. With 
the exception of intelligent creatures, 
however, they simply cannot be con- 
scious of their function of manifesta- 
tion; it is sufficient for them to be 
what they are. Now, though man can 
be conscious of this function—and it 
is preferable that he should be in so 
far as he can—this consciousness is not 
indispensable. The main requirement 
is that man be what he is to the most 
perfect degree possible, that he perfect 
himself in things specifically human. 
He will, by that very fact, be a revela- 
tion of God. 


Precisely here is where infinite va- 
riety comes in. Men, simply as men, 
are not perfect—far from it. Yet each 
can realize a certain degree of specifi- 
cally human perfection—further, each, 
no matter how imperfect, does realize 
a certain degree of this specifically hu- 
man perfection; and thus, each does, 
in his own way, reveal God, not mere- 
ly by having been created but also by 
his conscious action. Only the false 
cannot be a revelation of God, but 
even the false has its element of truth, 
which, in so far as it is true, is a reve- 
lation. 


Christ, Norm and Exemplar 


In history there has been only one 
completely perfect man. And He is 
completely perfect, because, while be- 
ing fully a man, He is at the same 
time God. Because He is God and man, 
He is at one and the same time a reve- 
lation of God and a revelation of man. 
He is a revelation of God as the In- 
carnation of the divine in human na- 
ture, the presentation of the Divine 
Truth to human understanding in a 
form which human understanding can 
grasp (however imperfectly). He is 
a revelation of man as a concretization 
of the ideal perfection of which human 
nature as such is capable, a measuring- 
rod, against which all human qualities 
can be evaluated. In the human na- 
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ture of Christ we have God’s own idea 
of what human nature should be. It 
is this human nature which must be 
the point of departure for any human- 
ism to which the divine plan is a real- 
ity—and such is the true Christian hu- 
manism, because, unlike a mere bap- 
tism of the purely human, its point of 
departure is Christ, the God-man, who 
is the measure of all things human. In 
the framework of this humanism there 
simply is no “merely human,” except 
as an abstraction. 

But even in this, God’s most perfect 
personal revelation of Himself, there is 
a limitation; not a limitation in the per- 
fection of the revelation itself, but a 
limitation in the essential character of 
the revelation: it is a revelation in time 
and, as such, subject to the limitations 
of time. If we consider but the mani- 
festation of God in the physical hu- 
man form of Jesus Christ, that mani- 
festation began and ended in time— 
and by that very fact, it was an in- 
complete revelation of the eternal God. 
As a revelation subject to time-limita- 
tions, then, the Incarnation has need 
of completion—not completion in the 
sense of an addition of something new, 
but completion in the sense of a con- 
tinuation of what is there, so that it 
overreaches time. This cannot be done 
by any individual, because only the 
one Individual is perfect and because 
every individual is subject to the same 
limitations of time. It can be done 
only by a totality of individuals, and 
a totality chosen by God for precisely 
this purpose, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church, whose mission it is 
to continue Christ’s revelation. 


Total Man 


It is not only in the Church, how- 
ever, that God reveals His perfections 
under human form; He does so in the 
totality of human perfections, in so far 
as they are specifically human, no mat- 
ter where they may be found, as long 
as they measure up to the model, 
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that consciousness of the function of 
revelation is not indispensable to the 
reality of the function. The first func- 
tion of a humanism based on this truth 
would be a sense of awe before all men 
and before one’s self—as bearers of 
God’s revelation. 

The revelation accomplished in Jesus 
Christ is not to be judged or evaluated 
rationally. It is to be accepted for 
what it is, the Word of God—and 
reason is not the measure of God’s 
Word, rather God’s Word is the meas- 
ure of reason. And, if Christian hu- 
manism as an “ism” has a meaning, it 
is precisely this: the elevation of the 
human spirit in the spirit of Christ, 
so that it can judge all things human 
against the measuring-rod of the Word 
made Flesh. Christian humanism is, 
then, a platform (a point of vantage 
and a basis) from which to judge hu- 
man life in its infinite manifestations 
and upon which to construct a truly 
Christian human life. 


Must Seek Truth 


Nor does this humanism evaluate 
against the divine-human measuring- 
rod merely human beings, but also 
human institutions, human aims, am- 
bitions and theories—in short, the 
human in whatever form it manifests 
itself. Christian humanism will be, 
then, a spirit of true objectivity, which 
will enable us to see the true (as a rev- 
elation of God), wherever it presents 
itself. It will free us from a civiliza- 
tion of slogans, which sees all things 
as either all black or all white and 
judges by the easiest means available 
—a civilization which condemns the 
true because it is associated with the 
false, or accepts the false because it is 
associated with the true. 

The Christian has always had and will 
continue to have much to suffer from 
the world—Jesus Christ has promised 
us that—but frequently enough the 
fault is his own—and what he suffers 
through his own fault has no connec- 
tion with Christ’s promise. Lacking 
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the true objectivity of an authentic 
Christian humanism, the Christian has 
time and again condemned a revolu- 
tionary good because it was joined to 
a revolutionary evil. He therefore al- 
lied himself to the forces of reaction 
but suddenly found himself persecuted 
when the revolution was victorious. 

At other times he accepted the evil 
because it was joined to the good, but 
found himself ultimately condemned to 
suffer when the forces of reaction 
were triumphant. Sometimes, too, he 
suffered. because he did neither, but that 
is inevitable. The point is that to suf- 
fer for seeing things correctly is meri- 
torious; to suffer for seeing things in- 
correctly is foolishness (which is not 
at all to say that, in a complicated 
world, it is always easy to see things 
correctly). The disciple of Christ, 
who is the Truth, must, it is true, be 
the enemy of half-truths—but that 
should not prevent him from seeing 
that they are half true. 

The objectivity proper to Christian 
humanism would prevent Christians 
from being thrown off base by slogans 
or name-calling. Anyone can be ac- 
cused of being a “communist” because 
he favors class solidarity among labor- 
ers. If the advocate’s purpose was to 
help workers to present a common 
front in labor disputes, rather than 
cultivate the particular interests of a 
particular group, the Christian need 
not throw up his hands in horror at 
the word “communist.” He might 
still ask himself two questions: Does 
the fact that I advocate one plank of 
the communist platform make me a 
communist? or, Is a communist posi- 
tion advanced by a communist (assum- 
ing that he is one) necessarily false? 
In any event he could judge the issue 
independently of the name-calling in- 
volved. 

In any event the Christian will not 


have been frightened by a word. (The 





shoe, of course, also fits the other foot.) 
And, while he is trying to be objective, 
might not the Christian (Catholic), 
when faced with a particular criticism 
of the Church, first ask himself whether 
perhaps that criticism is justified, or if 
not, whether the critic may not be in 
perfectly good faith, before lashing out 
against him and calling him “anti- 
Catholic”? In any event, others might 
be led to take his “Christian charity” 
more seriously, if he did. 

In the United States, Catholic edu- 
cation likes to think of itself as hu- 
manistic—or, at least, as aiming to- 
ward a humanism. In so doing it 
thinks of humanism as something which 
once existed and which must be re- 
covered. A more careful reading of his- 
tory would reveal the error of this sup- 
position. A completely valid humanism 
has never existed—or, at least, it has 
not yet existed under that label. There 
have, of course, been authentic Chris- 
tian humanists—St. Thomas More or 
St. Francis de Sales, for example—but 
their authentic humanism was their 
sanctity, not their classical scholarship. 
As an institution, as an “ism,” Chris- 
tian humanism is not something which 
has existed. It is something which has 
to be developed, a goal at which the 
Christian must aim. That it will nev- 
er be complete is just one more reason 
why the Christian should never cease 
striving toward it. 

In any age and according to any 
definition, the humanist has liked to 
consider himself a man of balanced 
judgment. And that is one element 
of humanism which the Christian can 
adopt and baptize without fear that 
the baptismal waters will be dispersed 
before touching the subject. And this 
all the more, because every balance de- 
mands a delicate but firm point of con- 
tact with a solid support—and this 
support the Christian has in Christ, 
the Word of God, the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 
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An Irish observer examines social, eco- 
nomic and religious conditions and social 
services in the Charleroi area, one of the 
most highly industrial regions of Belgium. 


BELGIAN WURKERS TODAY 


Charleroi and the Belgian Social Problem 
MicHaEt A. Hur-ey, S.J. 
Louvain, Belgium 


E WERE A SMALL private 
party come to study social 
conditions in the Black Coun- 


try of Charleroi. The clerical soutane 
not being exactly the open sesame to 
a socialist stronghold, this “‘sightsee- 
ing” had to be done incognito—in lay 
clothes. 

Charleroi, about thirty miles south 
of Brussels, forms (with a cluster of 
communes, Marcinelle, Jumet, Gully, 
Roux) an industrial agglomeration of 
450,000 people, almost one-third of 
whom live from coal. 


Belgium, it will be recalled, is a small, 
densely-populated country of 11,755 
square miles and more than 8.5 million 
people,” whose industries depend large- 
ly on the import of raw materials. Ex- 
cept for the coal found in five differ- 
ent areas, the country has no natural 
resources. Belgian collieries must mod- 
ernize to cut costs and increase produc- 
tion if they are to meet commitments 
under the Schuman Plan without in- 
juring the national economy. The 
depth of the mines and the thinness of 
coal seams make production costs com- 
pare unfavorably with those in Ger- 
many, France and England. By 1957, 
however, with reequipment completed, 
costs should be reduced by fifteen per 
cent and output increased by 25 per 
cent. 


* Total population in 1951 was 8,703,119, 
Bulletin de Statistique, June, 1952, p. 854. 

* “Le plan Duvieusart,” La Cité, November 
12, 1952, p. 2: see also “Le rééqipement 
des charbonnages belges,” Industrie, Dé- 
cembre, 1951. 
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Miners Well Paid 


The number of those active in the 
industry at Charleroi is set at 40,000, 
two-thirds of whom work under- 
ground. On paper the miner is not 
so badly off (the arm-chair sociologist 
might think him pampered). At a 
maximum he works eight hours a day 
or 200 hours a month at a daily wage 
of not less than $3.50, receiving an 
average of 45 cents an hour at the 
surface, sixty cents underground and 
eighty (sometimes more) if actually 
engaged in cutting coal. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that eight per cent of this wage goes 
to social security,” and that the general 
cost of living is rather high. Rents, 
for example, are often out of all pro- 
portion. One room may cost a worker 
$10 a month; if he has a family, he will 
pay three times that sum. Also, a min- 
er’s career is necessarily brief. He is 
pensioned at 55—if he lives that long 
and has not been invalided. In the 
Charleroi area there are some 5,000 min- 
ers incapacitated, 8,000 on pension and, 
in addition, 10,000 miners’ widows. 

The miner’s life is not a happy one. 
Yet much has been done to make it 
more tolerable: he has two lockers for 
his clothes; he can get a good, hot 


* See below, p. 115. 

“ The decree of September 25, 1947, detail- 
ing security and hygiene measures for 
mines runs to 42 columns, Revue du 
Travail, October, 1947, pp. 899-920. The 
smallest items are covered—and the need 
for such precise regulation left a bad 
taste. Most provisions became operative 
only on January 1, 1950. 
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shower after work, regular medical ex- 
aminations, care for the slightest in- 
juries and a pension higher and paid 
vacation longer than those of other 


workers. Work conditions are being 
improved: better lighting, ventilation 
and temperature are provided, and coal- 
dust, the chief source of occupational 
disease, is carefully controlled.° 


Harrowing Work 

Yet those of us who visited them 
will never forget the Charleroi pits: 
the cage in which we descended half a 
mile, the galleries and tunnels along 
which we made our stooping way. At 
first the experience had all the glamor 
of novelty — we were accoutered in 
miners’ outfits complete with lamp and 
helmet—but that impression soon began 
to fade when we crouched uncomfort- 
ably in the cage, our ears buzzing as 
the barometric pressure increased. It 
disappeared altogether as we walked 
the tunnels, sometimes crawling on 
hands and knees, occasionally full- 
length. 


Well over half the Charleroi miners 
are foreigners, ninety per cent of whom 
work underground. They represent 
seventeen nationalities, but most are 
Italians. With their families they com- 
prise one-tenth of the area’s population. 
Yet they have no political rights; they 
are excluded from the Enterprise Coun- 
cils* and from the system of grants for 
buying and building houses.’ To be 


5 J. Ligny, “L’effort des charbonnages bel- 
ges dans le domaine de I’assainissement 
des travaux souterrains,” Saint-Luc Médi- 
cal, 4 (1952) 293-307. Since Belgian 
miners work at average depths of a half- 
mile (sometimes at depths of three-quar- 
ters of a mile) temperature is a crucial 
pee. Air-refrigeration plants have 

een installed in some Liége and Borinage 
coalfields. La Libre Belgique, November 
8, 1952, p. 5. ; 
* See below, p. 112. 


* Reciprocal agreements are in effect with 
France and Netherlands. It was recently 
announced, however, that the government 
will soon accord a priority for housing 
to all miners without nationality distinc- 


tion. La Cité, January 24, 1953, p. 2. 
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eligible for special loans available to 
Belgian miners, foreigners must work 
five successive years in the mines. Gen- 
erally they are wretchedly housed and 
treated as pariahs. And, despite Bel- 
gium’s clear need for more foreign 
workers,” little is being done to im- 
prove these conditions. 


While Belgian legislation theoreti- 
cally excludes foreigners from social- 
security benefits provided from state 
funds, special agreements exist between 
Belgyim and countries represented 
amofg its mining population to elim- 
inate this disability.” Italians are also 
looked after by a Pontifical Organiza- 
tion, ONARMO,” which has set up 
some centers with the aid of Belgian 
Catholic employers. Despite these ef- 
forts, however, discontent is rife. Of 
the Italians who went home for summer 
vacations in 1952, some 10,000 refused 


to return.” 


Steel Industry 


Though coal is Charleroi’s basic in- 
dustry, metal-working also occupies 
some 40,000 employees. The lowest 
wages here are also about fifty cents. 
The work involves care, precision and 
highly dangerous risks. Accidents are 
frequent. (After my visit to Charleroi 
I met a fellow Irishman at Clabecq who 
had narrowly escaped death in the roll- 
ing-mills. ) 

A Safety and Sanitation Service now 
exists by law’’ in Belgian factories gen- 


8 See below, p. 115-16. 

® Myroslaw Melnyk, Les ouvriers étrangers 
en Belgique, Institut de récherches écono- 
miques et sociales, Louvain, 1951, pp. 122- 
43, 

°Qeuvre Nationale Assistance Religieuse 
Morale aux Ouuvriers. 

1V, Lousberg, “Les travailleurs italiens dans 
les mines belges,” Témoignage Chrétien, 
October 31, 1952. These figures are for 
the entire country. 

2Arrété du Régent du 3 décembre, 1946, 
Revue du Travail, Novembre-Décembre, 
1946, pp. 1196-1200; Arrété ministériel du 
17 décembre, 1946, ibid., pp. 1200-02; Ar- 
rété ministériel du 21 décembre, 1946, 
ibid., pp. 1202-11. 
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erally. The head of this service must 
have certain technical qualifications. 
His function is to inspect all work- 
shops, to check work hazards and san- 
itation, to require improvements, to 
undertake worker education in safety 
measures. He sees that medical exam- 
inations are undergone and conducts 
investigations into accidents.* In ad- 
dition to this service, firms which em- 
ploy fifty or more workers must set 
up a Safety and Sanitation Commit- 
tee. * Besides management delegates 
(doctor, social assistant, head of the 
service, .and managing director), the 
Committee includes an equal number of 
worker representatives. 


At monthly meetings the Committee 
examines reports from the Safety and 
Sanitation Service head and aids him in 
his duties. It also improves the arrange- 
ment of the interior and the external 
appearance lest the factory wear “an 
ancient and dilapidated aspect.” The 
committee must provide landscaping 
“in order to break the monotony of in- 
dustrial buildings and to harmonize the 
ensemble with the surrounding land- 
scape.’ As far as this is concerned, 
one must note ironically that the op- 
posite was needed at Charleroi, where 
the landscape consists chiefly of un- 
sightly slagheaps. Elsewhere, however, 
notable results can be seen. 


Provisions for Health 

One afternoon we visited the Centre 
Régional de Médecine du Travail et de 
Psychotechnie at Couillet, created in 
1946 by three large businesses of the 
region for their workers. Its general 
aim is to “study, protect and preserve 
the human factor in work.” The hap- 
piness of the worker (and, consequently, 
the factory’s productivity) depends to 


+r 


[he institution of a special medical serv- 
ice with doctor and social assistant is also 
recommended. Arrété ministériel du 21 
décembre, 1946, op. cit., p. 1211. 

“Op. cit., pp. 1197, 1198, 1201, 1208-11. 


**Arrété ministériel du 21 décembre, 1946, 
art. 2, op. cit., p. 1210. 
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a large extent on his being put to a job 
that suits him physically and psycho- 
logically. If unsuited for it, he will be 
discontent and may suffer bad health 
or accidents. More than half of indus- 
trial accidents are due, not to mechan- 
ical, but to human deficiencies, through 
tension, fatigue or carelessness. 

The examination normally under- 
gone by every new worker is compre- 
hensive, at once medical and psycho- 
logical, and its results are compared 
with schedules of all available jobs so 
that applicants may be assigned where 
they are best suited. Obviously the 
center continues in various ways to 
care for worker health and welfare. 
Soon it may provide surgical services. 

While this specialized vocational 
guidance has considerable advantages, 
it could easily become an exquisite form 
of exploitation since so much depends 
on the professional ideals of the staff 
and their relative independence of man- 
agement. ‘Their position vis-a-vis the 
workers and management is exceedingly 
delicate. 

Union Activities 

The socialist trade union has the 
largest number of dues-paying members 
in the region. The Christian unions 
are next, with the liberal smallest.** At 
the Providence steel mill (which we 
visited) ninety per cent are afhliated 
with the socialists and ten per cent 
with the Christians."* Just now there is 
a general disaffection with all unions, 
and one-third of Belgian workers are 
not union members. Some attribute 
this to lethargy; others, to lack of sol- 
idarity especially among the better-paid. 
Some say it results from the bureau- 
cratic tendencies of union leaders.” 


18In the country as a whole socialist and 
Christian unions are about equally strong 
(550,000). About eighty per cent of the 
Christian effective, however, is in the 
north (Flanders). 

1™T@ Providence is an exception in that all 
its workers must be union members. The 
Liberal union is in general negligible. 

18The tendency is admitted by trade unions 
themselves. See M. Laloire, “L’ Evolution 
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Strong political ties seem to induce 
occasional policies out of harmony with 
purely trade-union objectives. Recent 
Belgian history includes examples of 
purely political strikes. The most re- 
cent was the strike in protest against 
24 months’ military service in July, 
1952. Even non-unionists, in time of 
crisis, generally rally to the socialist 
group. Charleroi is a great bastion of 
Belgian socialism. 

At the enterprise level, the unions 
have three organs of influence at their 
disposal: the trade-union delegation, 
the Enterprise Council, and the Safety 
and Sanitation Committee already men- 
tioned. The first** is composed of union 
members actually employed, elected by 
their fellow workers as special repre- 
sentatives. Their number depends upon 
the union’s strength in the company. 
Their function is to protect workers’ 
rights, especially in disputes over the 
laws and agreements on worker-em- 
ployer relations. Management, recog- 
nizing their status, agrees not to hinder 
them in performing their functions. 
Working time used for interviews or 
preparing cases is paid at the usual rate. 
Besides, there is often a full-time union 
delegate, freed from other duties and 
paid by the company. 


Enterprise Council 


While the union delegation pro- 
tects the interests of workers, the En- 
terprise Council furthers those of the 
whole concern considered as one undi- 
vided unit. Its general aim is to break 
down the old wall of division between 
the two factors of production and, 
within limits, to redress the balance of 
power, long set in favor of capital and 
management, by associating workers 
more intimately with the life of the 
enterprise. 


du Syndicalisme,” La Revue Nouvelle, 
15 (June, 1952) 564-65. 

**See “Accord national relatif aux principes 
généraux du statut des délégations syndi- 
cales du personnel des entreprises,” Re- 
vue du Travail, May-June, 1947, p. 429. 
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The Council® is composed of worker 
and management delegates, the former 
elected by their fellows from union 
nominees, the latter designated by the 
Managing-Director and not exceeding 
the former in number. It has the right 
to receive periodic reports on the finan- 
cial and economic position of the firm, 
to formulate opinions, suggestions or 
objections on technical matters (organ- 
ization of work, productivity, etc.) 
and to make decisions on practical so- 
cial matters affecting the firm. Thus it 
can draft or revise factory regulations, 
arrange the dates of annual vacations 
and direct the social works of the com- 
pany. 


Human Relations 


Practically everyone agrees that, 
apart from some rare exceptions, these 
Enterprise Councils have not so far 
been a success. We gathered as much 
at Charleroi, especially from Christian 
trade-unionists, who, while admitting 
that workers often could not perform 
the functions laid on them, blamed the 
failure chiefly upon employers’ lack of 
interest and cooperation. The findings 
of a recently-published inquiry con- 
firm this impression. This topic would 
take us too far afield to warrant fur- 
ther discussion here. 

The whole question of human rela- 
tions in industry attracts great interest 
throughout Belgium. (It seems to be 
an American borrowing.) Employers 
are coming to realize the necessity of 
treating workers as men in the fullest 
sense and the need of acquiring skill 
not only in techniques of organization 
and administration, but also in the 
much more difficult sphere of human 
relations. There is encouragement for 
industrialists in the fact that such pre- 
occupations give results in increased pro- 


*°Loi du 20 septembre, 1948, portant Or- 
ganisation de |’Economie,” Section IV, 
Revue du Travail, octobre, 1948, pp. 889- 
92. [See William N. Clarke, SJ., “In- 
dustrial Democracy in Belgium,” sociAL 
ORDER, 2 0.s. (February, 1949) 49-69. Ep.] 
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ductivity. There is also danger. Just 
as profit-sharing systems have failed 
when operated more to increase output 
and productivity than to promote har- 
monious community spirits among em- 
ployers and workers,” so emphasis on 
human relations for economic rather 
than social motives runs the risk of de- 
feat. 

Human exploitation is revolting in 
any form (‘‘a worker is not to be treat- 
ed as a man because he will produce 
more, but simply because he is a 
man”). Inevitably it provokes reac- 
tion. But some ideas of human rela- 
tions in industry found in current Bel- 
gian periodicals make one wonder 
whether many industrialists are not 
heading the wrong way. Rarely is the 
subject treated without reference to 
economic advantages. At times good 
balance is preserved, yet human rela- 
tions may unblushingly be discussed as 
a chief means of increasing productiv- 
ity.” There is in this great differences 
between France and Belgium. Even 
though the French economy is less sta- 
ble, their intense discussion of human 
relations since the war has been essen- 
tially in terms of the sociological and 
psychological need.** The aim is not 
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‘The very essence of profit-sharing is the 
philosophy of joint employer-employee 
collaboration in the task of production, 
and it can work successfully only when 
emphasis is on this basic philosophy and 
not on the other material gains which it 

is likely to bring in its train.” P. S. 

Narasimhan, Profit-Sharing: a Review, 

International Labour Office, Geneva, 1951, 

». 31. The point had long ago been made 
y a pioneer of profit sharing, Taylor of 

Batley. See Aneurin Williams, Co-part- 

nership and Profit-Sharing, p. 22. 

**7. Boué, “Les relations capital-travail chez 
Ford,” Travaux de l’Action Populaire, 4 
(décembre, 1949) 780. 

*“Tes conditions de la productivité dans 

l’entreprise,” Revue du Travail, septembre, 

1952, pp. 1051-55. Half of the article 

considers the importance of the human 

factor. This is not an isolated example. 


**Louis Salleron, “Principe et substance des 
relations humaines,” Industrie, septembre, 
1952, pp. 564-68. Though it appears in a 
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to increase output but to develop an 
economic humanism—a human, rather 
than material, progress.” American 
views are often berated as emphasizing 


’ the latter.” 


The French movement has, besides, 
resulted in the organization of a num- 
ber of “community enterprises” the 
most famous of which is Boimondau.” 
In Belgium no noteworthy results have 
appeared. The importance of human 
relations have so far impressed only 
top-level industrial executives, while 
the miners suffer principally from the 
notorious conduct of porions (fore- 
men). 


Crowded Living Conditions 


The housing problem has been enor- 
mously aggravated by the new influx 
of foreign workers into Charleroi. The 
situation is serious and shocking. One 
estimate states that 20,000 families in 
the area are badly housed and that ten 
per cent of all structures should be 
razed. Another report estimates that 
38,259 persons (9,374 families) are 
living in overcrowded conditions.” 


Belgian publication, the article is by a 
professor at the Institute Catholique de 
Paris. In it the economic aspect is not 
mentioned. 

*°See the French reviews Economie et Hu- 
manisme and Communauté. 


**J. Boué, op. cit., refers to the fact that 
from 1941 to 1944, 773 strikes paralyzed 
Henry Ford’s production, that in 1945, 
131 stoppages entailed a loss of 767,000 
hours and that in 1946, 23 stoppages, 81,- 
253 hours. According to the author, the 
cause was not altogether communist activ- 
ity but rather a confusion of ends and 
means which made “human engineering” 
subserve industrial output and which pro- 
voked a reaction among the workers. 

27a Communauté Boimondau, Editions 
Economie et Humanisme, Paris, 1946; 
“Boimondau: 10 années d’expérience com- 
munautaire,” Communauté, (numéro spé- 
cial), 1951. [See Albert Dujardin, SJ., 
“The Boimondau Community,” soOcIAL 
ORDER, | o. s. (March-April and Septem- 
ber, 1948) 241-46 and 311-20; and Fran- 
cis J. Corley, S.J., “Remuneration at 
Boimondau,” ibid., 1 o. s. (October, 1948) 
361-66. Ep.] 


*8M. Gosseries, “Le probléme du logement: 
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Many beds are slept in continuously by 
workers in rotation. Many families 
must be content with miserable huts in 
“workers’ camps;” others less fortunate 
live under wretched circumstances in a 
single room. The physical and moral 
harm of such living conditions can be 
guessed. Tragic stories given us by the 
Little Sisters of the Assumption, a relig- 
ious community of the region, helped us 
understand the painful truth of Pius 
XI’s remark in Quadragesimo Anno that 
disgraceful living conditions raise in- 
superable obstacles to the family tie and 
to family life.” 


Social Security 


Something, however, is being done to 
improve housing as our visits to proj- 
ects undertaken by various organiza- 
tions made clear. Credit societies pro- 
vide special loans at reduced interest. 
The state grants approximately ten per 
cent of construction costs, which ranges 
from $500 in small towns to $600 in 
cities such as Antwerp, Brussels, Charle- 
roi, Ghent and Liege. In each case there 
is a twenty per cent increase in the 
grant for each dependent child.” 

Here we should consider the national 
system of social security as we saw it at 
Charleroi—a system entirely one of in- 
surance, not of assistance—broad in 
scope, partly optional and open to all, 


des statistiques éloquentes,” Bulletin So- 
cial des Industriels, 24 (June, 1952) 245- 
46. In the province of Hainaut (in which 
Charleroi is situated) 85,769 persons live 
in over-crowded conditions, sharing a to- 
tal of 37,627 rooms. Over-crowded condi- 
tions were taken to exist when two persons 
or more lived in one room; four or more, 
in two rooms; five or more, in three 
rooms; seven or more, in four rooms. 

Paragraph 135. 

*°Politique sociale du logement en Belgique, 
Institut National pour Promotion de 
Habitation, Bruxelles, 1952. Consequent 
apparently on the King’s recent informal 
visit to the Brussels slums [see Time, 
January 5, 1953, p. 22. Ep.], the govern- 
ment is planning a special slum-clear- 
ance campaign for 1953 to be carried on 
throughout the entire country. La Cité, 
January 29, 1953, p. 1. 
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partly obligatory and _ centralized. 
Though subsidized and somewhat state- 
controlled, its administration is entirely 
in the hands of private, autonomous 
bodies. Each employee must insure him- 
self** against illness, disability, medical 
and funeral expenses, unemployment 
and old age, employers paying part of 
the premium. The service is also open 
to other sectors of the community. 
Family allowances, as well as annual 
holidays, are a charge on the employer 
only, who contributes fixed sums to 
a private fund of his choice. Table I 
shows the commitments of the present 
system. (See next page.) 

Though this system is centralized, 
administration remains in the hands of 
private organizations first set up by 
private initiative. The most important 
of these are the “mutualities,” societies 
of mutual aid set up a hundred years 
ago to insure their members against 
risks. Based on the principles of mu- 
tual aid and self-help, they still play 
an important formative and educative 
role. 


Decline In Self-Help 


Since 1944, however, when social in- 
surance became obligatory and _ the 
whole social security system was cen- 
tralized, these mutual-aid societies have 
been largely reduced to the status of 
mere insurance companies, approved by 
the state, whose ordinary members have 
no immediate responsibility—and there- 
fore take no interest. They still pro- 
vide some voluntary medical services, 
which preserve vestiges of the former 
mutual-aid character, reduce the de- 
mand or likelihood of unified state med- 
icine and safeguard the members’ 
religious and moral interests. 

Furthermore, the principles of self- 
help and mutual aid remain fairly in- 


*1They are free, however, to choose any in- 
surance organization they please. [See Al- 
fred R. Desautels, S.J. and Joseph M. 
Fallon, S.J., “Social Achievements in Bel- 
gian Industry,” sociaAL ORDER, 1 (October, 
1951) 361-66). 
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TABLE I.—PER CENT OF WAGES PAID BY BELGIAN EMPLOYERS AND 
FOR OBLIGATORY INSURANCE, 1953. 


EMPLOYEES AS PREMIUM 











Type of | Shop Office || 

Insurance Worker Employer Worker Employer || Miner Employer 
Illness, Disa- 
bility, Medical, | 
Funeral | 3.5 2.5 2.75 2.25 | 3.5* 2.5° 
Old Age | 3.75*2 3.75* 4.25 6.00 | 3.58 5.5* 
Unemployment | 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 
Family | 
Allowances* 7.5 | 7.5 | 7.5 
Vacation® 5.0* 5.0 1} 5.0* 














1 The contributions for old-age pensions of 
shop workers have recently been increased 
from 3.5, and the ceiling has been re- 
moved. They will be further increased by 
0.25 per cent annually until contributions 
reach 4.5. 

* Family allowances go to all actively occu- 
pied workers for all children. The tax of 
7.5 per cent is paid on all wages, whether 
or not individual workers have children. 


ow 


Office workers are paid ordinary wages 
during vacation; shop workers receive 
double rates. Miners actually working 
underground have other holidays paid for 
by an extra four per cent tax on wages of 
those concerned. 

Paid on unlimited amounts of wages; 


other taxes are paid on a maximum of 
5,000 francs. . 





tact. The state keeps its distance, leaving 
to the citizens their own responsibilities 
and helping them to help themselves.”* 
The National Office of Social Security 
simply coordinates the sectors of the 
system and the approved organizations. 

The slow, steady decline in Belgian 


*ta As originally set up, the private funds 
had almost unlimited sums at their dis- 
posal. They were reimbursed for deficits 
from the state Fonds National d’Assur- 
ance Maladie-Invalidité. The Socialist 
Alliance, which was one of the affiliated 
ae funds, made rather a habit of 
iving beyond its means. Unhampered 
by financial worries, it treated its mem- 
ber-cases to sometimes extravagant medi- 
cal services. When the government re- 
scinded the deficit-refunding arrangement 
(December 31, 1952), the Alliance found 
itself caught with a debt of some 200 
million francs ($4 million). Faced with 
the prospect of having to refund this 
amount within eight years and of living 
strictly within their means in future, the 
Socialists have launched a violent series 
of attacks upon the government, the Al- 
liance of Christian Mutual-Aid Societies 
and the whole Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment for what they consider to be a 
malicious attempt on the part of the 
government and clerical interests to stran- 
gle their Alliance. At the moment (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953) the situation has calmed 
down somewhat, but it is likely to flare 
up more violently in the spring. 
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population since 1900 makes family al- 
lowances the most important sector of 
the whole system. The country is 
heading for a demographic crisis which 
will have serious repercussions in the 
economic sphere;** an acute labor short- 
age is foreseen in the near future. While 
the total population remains stable, due 
to lowered death rates and increasing 
immigration, younger native age-groups 
are in decline. Between 1900 and 1950 
the number of children per 1,000 of 
population declined from 317 to 210; 
that of adolescents from 114 to 86. At 
the same time the number of adults 
rose from 506 to 593 and that of the 
aged, from 63 to 111.” 

According to the latest census data 
(1947), 24.45 per cent of families had 
no children; 25.62 per cent had only one 
child; 19.16 per cent had two; less than 
one-third (30.77) had three or more.™ 


*2Within very few years the small number 
of young workers will be the number one 
industrial problem.” Paul Goldschmidt, 
“La dénatalité en Belgique,” Industrie, no- 
vembre, 1951, p. €91. 


*Bulletin de Statistique, décembre, 1951, p. 
2223. 
*Tbid., juin-juillet, 1950, p. 1048. In the 
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The birth-rate, which in 1875 was 32.9 
for each 1,000 of population, was in 
1951 only 16.38.” In 1943 the National 
Institute of Statistics calculated that by 
1980 the native population would have 
decreased by one million (which would 
mean more than a twelve per cent de- 
cline in about forty years) if the pres- 
ent trends continued.** Conditions, 
however, are not uniform throughout 
the country, and if we consider the 
south (Wallony) alone, the situation 
appears disastrous; depopulation there, 
in both industrial and rural areas, is 
progressing at an alarming rate. 


Problem Acute 


While the influx of foreign workers 
may presently be due to conditions in 
their own countries and to Belgian 
workers’ unwillingness to mine, the sup- 
ply of such workers will soon be an 
imperative need. A_ recent official 
study pointed out that the male work- 
ing population is maintaining itself 
only with the help of immigration and 
that in the present year (1953) the 
country will need to envisage immigra- 
tion of some 50,000 male workers.” 

In view of these facts, one can ap- 
preciate the social and economic im- 
portance of family allowances.” 

In addition, mothers not seeking em- 
ployment receive a special monthly al- 
lowance of $2.00 for the first child and 
$1.00 for each subsequent child. The 
system is criticized widely because the 


Brussels area and in the province of Liége 
the highest percentage (31.92 and 29.02, 
respectively) had no children. Ibid., p. 
1050. 

**Tbid., juin, 1952, p. 855. 

**Quoted in Goldschmidt, “Aspects démo- 
graphiques du probléme de la sécurité 
sociale,” Industrie, novembre, 1950, p. 12. 

"La Cité, décembre 19, 1952, p. 2. 

**V. Fallon, Les Deux Régimes d’Allocations 
Familiales, Editions de la Société d’Etudes 
— Sociales et Juridiques, Louvain, 

D2. 
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TaBLE II.—BELGIAN FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
GRANTS FOR EACH CHILD, AT BIRTH AND 
IN MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

(in dollars) 

















Child At Birth Monthly 
First 36 6.30 
Second 18 6.30 
Third 18 8.60 
Fourth 18 10.50 
Fifth and 18 13.90 

following 





allowances are considered low, compar- 
ing unfavorably with those in France.” 
While the French system has achieved 
marked success in arresting population 
decline, the Belgian has failed in the 
south. 

Socialism and materialism have un- 
dermined religion in the Black Country. 
Only ten per cent of the people prac- 
tice religion (among miners and some 
others the rate is lower).‘° Indifference 
prevails rather than hostility, and the 
priest is rarely excluded from home 
visits. As the great majority are bap- 
tized and Christian doctrine is taught in 
school, conditions differ from those in 
deChristianized parts of France, where 
religion is almost unknown and fam- 
ilies unbaptized for three or four gen- 
erations.” 


*°The French system is as follows: 
at birth monthly 


First child $0260 4.3. 
Second child 61.70 $11.50 
Third and following 61.70 17.40 


In addition the mother remaining at 
home receives a monthly allowance of 
$8.90 for the first child; $17.80 for the 
second and $22.20 for the third and fol- 
lowing. 

“°The same is true of the South (Wallony) 
in general but to a lesser extent. In the 
North (Flanders) the practise of religion 
is still vital. 

“In France deChristianization had already 
begun under the Second Empire; c.f. R. 
Aubert, Le Pontificat de Pie IX, Bloud et 
Gay, Paris, 1951, pp. 123-28. 
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College workshops in human relations 
foster improved interpersonal attitudes and 
cultural integration by stimulating group 
understanding in moulders of public opinion. 


HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOPS 


Understanding, Social Sensitivity and Cooperation Flourish 


TRAFFORD P. Maner, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


I know no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people 
themselves: and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their con- 
trol with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them but 
to inform their indiscretion by education. 
—Thomas Jefferson.* 


MONG THINKING PEOPLE 
today there has been grow- 
ing the notion that America 

has reared a generation insufficiently 
enlightened to exercise its control with 
discretion. As a consequence, numer- 
ous and varied devices have been seized 
upon to inform American discretion 
by education. The workshop in human 
relations appears to be one of the sound- 
er and more efficient devices which 
bring about those insights and that 
maturity which develop discretion. 

In America people of various races, 
religions, social classes and national ori- 
gins live and work together. If our 
democracy is to function well, these 
people must live together harmoniously 
and effectively. The abstract static 
ideal is not enough. Through study, 
discussion and practice techniques and 
constructive experiences, workshops 
equip the participants to take back to 
their community methods for reducing 
interpersonal tensions and for promot- 
ing harmony. 


Need of Examination 
That there is need for such a learn- 
ing situation is clearly emphasized by 
even a cursory glance at the American 
scene. Community leaders fit so in- 


* Quoted in Bernard Iddings Bell, Crowd 
Culture, Harper, New York, 1952, p. 50. 
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timately into the routine American cul- 
ture that they frequently fail to note 
how subtly they operate in terms of 
stereotypes of all sorts and how—just 
as subtly—they condition others to ac- 
cept these stereotypes. 


Typical middle - class concepts are 
occasionally held up as ideals, even when 
they may be contrary to justice and 
truth. For example, it is often stated 
that persons lacking a college educa- 
tion are inferior to those so trained. 
Similarly, so much stress is placed upon 
gaining a position in the professional 
field that, by implication, the common 
laborer is classified as a person of less 
worth. Certain races are glibly rated 
“inferior,” less intelligent and less de- 
sirable socially than the dominant race. 
It is little wonder that we find our- 
selves sharply criticized by persons from 
a culture not ours. 


The tourist returning to the States 
from his world travels is puzzled. He 
will recount for you his observation 
that people of other cultures have no 
desire to be like us. They envy us 
only our technical “know-how.” In 
the words of Canon Bernard Iddings 
Bell, 

They usually regard us otherwise with 
condescension mixed with dread that 
somehow or other we may overthrow what 
they regard as a better way of life and 
degrade them to our cultural level. . . . 
They look upon our concern for size, 
speed, new models every year, as more 
than a little childish. .. . They know too 
much about our restlessness. . . . They are 
afraid of us more than they admire us. 
They love us not.’ 


* Ibid., p. 45. 
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Geoffrey Gorer, the English author, 
in his book The American People,’ takes 
a look at our culture and finds it 
freighted with numerous contradictions. 
He puts us down as a people at once 
wonderfully generous and _ hopelessly 
selfish. He stands amazed at the cul- 
tural sores which breed disease in the 
midst of our civilization. 

Newspaper headlines any day of the 
year reveal what many may be too 
blind to understand. The thoughtful 
reader realizes that we manifest our- 
selves as a people deeply enamoured of 
freedom, yet engaged in numerous, rest- 
less, driving activities which attempt 
to bludgeon the very freedom that we 
cherish. Bigotry, prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, moral decrepitude and cultural 
blindness shout out from the daily 
news. 

It is possible that we know very 
much but have learned very little. Bell 
insists that we have fallen prey to 
“crowdmindedness.” Gorer implies 
that we are lost in frantic activity 
which blinds even as it furthers cul- 
tural deterioration. Jefferson would 
say that we must “inform [the peo- 
ple’s] discretion by education.” 

“Discretion can be informed,” St. 
Louis University believes, in that spe- 
cialized learning situation called a 
workshop of human relations. 


What It Is 


Claire Schuman remarks in The 
American Teacher that 


The workshop in human relations— 
once a tentative experiment on the part of 
only the more adventurous—has become 
an accepted and, in some cases, traditional 
part of the summer curriculum of many 
American universities. In its infant days, 
the human relations workshop often had 
to be urged upon reluctant administrators 
and sometimes financed by eager “human 
relations” agencies. However, early work- 
shoppers responded enthusiastically. Also 
there was growing evidence that school 
personnel were seeking new insights, ma- 
terials and methods to support the in- 


c 








* Geoffrey Gorer, The American People, W. 
W. Norton, New York, 1948, passim. 
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creased emphasis on human relations in 
the curriculum. . . . Teachers became in- 
creasingly alert to the need for providing 
opportunities for all children to participate 
in the school program, to get to know and 
understand those “different” from them- 
selves and to develop healthy intergroup 
attitudes which are compatible with the 
democratic creed. They knew too that 
these goals often were not being achieved 
in the eee classroom and could not be 
achieved through mere verbal statement 
of the goals.‘ 

The first workshop in human rela- 
tions in this country was held at Col- 
orado State Teachers College in 1941. 
Shortly thereafter such universities as 
Columbia, New York, Rutgers, Wayne, 
Northwestern and Chicago made the 
workshop a part of their regular offer- 
ings. The movement has steadily grown. 
In the summer of 1952, 29 name in- 
stitutions conducted workshops in hu- 
man relations. 


Primary Purpose 


The basic purpose of the workshop is 
to furnish a practical, operative setting 
in which the democratic ideal is lived 
out. Hence the workshop is called a 
very specialized learning situation. This 
workshop procedure furnishes a frame- 
work in which school administrators, 
teachers, community leaders and other 
qualified and interested persons (such 
as representatives of the police depart- 
ment and the general field of politics) 
are trained in the basic skills that have 
to do with interpersonal relations and 
intergroup education. 

Writing in the magazine section of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch (July 25, 
1952), Mary Kimbrough speaks of the 
St. Louis University Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations in this way: 

With a liberal supply of good humor 
and camaraderie, adult students at St. 
Louis University—Catholic priests, nuns 
and laymen, as well as laymen of the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths—are learn- 
ing to live with their conflicting beliefs 
and like it. 


* Claire Schuman, “The Workshop in Hu- 


man Relations,’ The American Teacher, 
36 (February, 1952) 17. 
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Enrolled in the University’s first work- 
shop for human relations, the 30 students 
are exploring convictions of three domin- 
ant spiritual faiths, as well as interracial 
problems, in an effort to uncover causes 
and nature of prejudice and tensions and 
to help combat them in their home com- 
munities. 

Working on the principle that no 
teacher or community leader can give 
others that which he himself does not 
possess, the St. Louis University work- 
shop operation is very specific in set- 
ting up its objectives. Each workshop 
participant enters a special kind of 
learning, situation wherein he can in- 
vestigate and, if necessary, correct his 
own attitudinal system and acquire 
those skills which are needed effective- 
ly to work upon the attitudes of those 
who fall under his influence in his local 
community. Opportunities for achiev- 
ing this double objective are afforded 
by a unique kind of academic setting. 


Social Process 


The workshop is built up on the as- 
sumption that much of the inefficiency 
of democracy on the local as well as 
on the national level arises from peo- 
ple’s inability to work effectively as 
group members or to develop successful 
cooperation among groups. 

Long and detailed research has gone 
into the dynamics of group operations. 
Out of this research, new and imma- 
ture as it still is, have come some cri- 
teria and norms currently employed 
in setting up procedures that make for 
good leadership training in the work- 
shop situation. 

Whether in learning facts or skills, 
training character, or developing ef- 
fective personality, the educative proc- 
ess is a social one. ‘The influence of 
one group member upon another is a 
result of what is known as “interstimu- 
lation.” Among adults in a group, 
with their store of a wide range of ex- 
periences and formal education, there 
exists constant and shifting interactiv- 
ity. The adult group members ex- 
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change views, disagree, supplement in- 
formation, add suggestions, struggle 
for supremacy in the presentation of 
their views and quietly compete in the 
total clarification of different problems. 

These are the evidences of group dy- 
namics at work. In the group there 
is constant evidence that the members 
are influencing one another intellectual- 
ly and emotionally. It is this type of 
interstimulation and interactivity which 
conditions the members for maximal 
learning and the integration of their 
knowledge. The end product for each 
member of the workshop group is the 
discovery of hitherto unknown inter- 
relationships among the segments of 
his previous learnings and the acquire- 
ment of deeper insights into the proc- 
ess of group and individual behavior. 

During the workshop sessions promi- 
nent consultants are called in. On a 
typical day the session will commence 
with an informal presentation on the 
part of a staff member or a visiting 
consultant. This presentation is fol- 
lowed by general discussion. During 
these discussion periods the individual 
participant begins to note his own at- 
titudes and prejudices and the attitudes 
and prejudices of fellow members of 
the group, as a consequence of the 
group dynamics previously described in 
this paper. 

It is at this point in the process that 
deeper insights and greater personal 
growth commence within the individ- 
uals participating in the work. 


Specific Presentations 


The range of ideas from which the 
consultants are drawn is so calculated 
that each member of the group will 
have his thinking stimulated along very 
significant and well-chosen lines. Mem- 
bers of different races, different reli- 
gions, different job levels and different 
social classes find themselves confront- 
ed with very frank presentations of 
how persons from another cultural area 
may think and feel. It is in the face 
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of these stimuli that the individual 
workshop participant can begin to in- 
vestigate his own reactions to persons 
different from himself. Thus begins and 
continues the necessary and salutary 
work of clearing up one’s own atti- 
tudinal system. 

Within the course of this Univer- 
sity’s workshop consultants were drawn 
from the areas indicated above. A 
leader in cultural anthropology spoke 
on “Social Behavior;” one in the field 
of integration spoke on “Integration in 
the Catholic Schools of St. Louis;” a 
professional philosopher addressed the 
group on “‘Moral Ideas: Their Origin;” 
an expert in children’s literature pre- 
sented ideas on “The Use of Literature 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
for Education in Human Relations;” 
one leader from the area of intergroup 
work spoke on “The Need for Coop- 
eration in Achieving Common Goals.” 
Representative clergymen from differ- 
ent church groups came to discuss their 
respective beliefs, doctrines and convic- 
tions. Experts in the field of mental 
health, psychology, sociology, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, industry 
with its labor-management problems, 
race relations, world problems, U.N.E.- 
S.C.O. and professional sports came to 
share their thinking on the general 
topic of human relations. 

After the first two weeks of the 
workshop, while the general discussion 
sessions continue, small seminar inter- 
est-groups begin to function in order 
that specific techniques and skills in 
the area of human relations may be 
studied and practiced. 

Since the population of a typical 
workshop is made up of persons of 
different walks of life, different reli- 
gions, races and social levels, stress is 
placed upon the workshoppers spend- 
ing as much of their time together as 
is possible. Accordingly, the workshop- 
pers eat together and take their recrea- 
tion together. These informal periods 
are most fruitful, for then in quite a 
different and still more informal atmos- 
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phere the process of clarification and 
attitudinal and emotional catharsis con- 
tinues. During these periods perhaps 
as at no other time, individuals are 
able to note their own reactions to 
persons not of their cultural or reli- 
gious group. Much greater understand- 
ing and skill is thus garnered. 


How Do Participants React? 
The best index of workshopper re- 


actions is their own statements about 
how they evaluated the experience. 


A Negro principal from a large 
Chattanooga school has this to say: 


Anyone who has been inclined to look 
upon the future of American democracy 
with a pessimistic view because of the 
tensions that exist in our society would 
have been encouraged at the human rela- 
tions workshop this summer. Here he 
would have found students representing 
the three dominant faiths as well as the 
two main races that constitute our popu- 
lace working, studying, living together 
and enjoying it. He would have found 
this group openly and earnestly facing 
our societal problems and doing research 
on the solutions to these problems.—It 
has been for me the greatest experience of 
my life. 


A seminarian commented: 


This workshop experience has been for 
me a touchstone for an educational pro- 
cess that will continue the rest of my life. 
For the first time I was in a situation 
where I could sit down with persons of 
different races and religions and discuss 
the many problems of our society. I 
noted that each person deepened in his 
most sacred convictions even as he broke 
from those attitudes which breed antagon- 
ism. Sharing experiences with others dif- 
fering from myself, I found that we could 
and did cooperatively study those tech- 
niques and methods which will better im- 
plement the common goals of our society. 
No other educational experience has so 
thoroughly clarified my thinking and my 
planning. 


A Catholic editor reveals his reac- 
tions in the following manner: 


The workshop has been a most interest- 
ing and profitable experience. It is prob- 
ably the first time that I have worked so 
closely and intently with such a fine 
group for so long a time... . I have 
learned much about group work and 
clarified previous ideas. All in all, these 
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six weeks of workshop were full of per- 
sonal growth, friendliness, cooperation and 
interest in understanding other people. 


A nun whose present position is that 
of mistress of novices in a religious 
community: 


Here we have learned thoughtfully to 
distinguish whimsical opinion from fact; 
how to free one’s self from preconceived 
notions that were false; how to evaluate 
“snap judgments” and old “hand-me- 
down” prejudices. Here one acquires self- 
evaluation and a charitable understanding 
of others. As a result every situation in 
life becomes an occasion for constructive 
thinking and action wherein one becomes 
better able to fulfill his own capacities and 
is thereby in a far better position to help 
others realize their potentialities. 


A principal of a large St. Louis ele- 
mentary school: 


In my opinion the most valuable result 
achieved in the workshop is the change in 
my own attitudes. I came into the work- 
shop feeling that I had no biases or preju- 
dices. I leave knowing that I have many, 
but I also know that I have at my dis- 
posal the means for clarifying my own 
attitudinal system and of helping those 
under my care square their thinking with 
justice and truth. 


A nun teaching in a large girls’ col- 
lege in the North: 


Learning without stress or tension was 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
workshop for me. To see how much is 
accomplished in a truly permissive atmos- 
phere was another highlight of the work- 
shop experience. Finally, I gained new 
insights into human behavior which will 
be invaluable to me in my professional 
and personal life. 


A Negro teacher in a large St. Louis 
Negro school: 


I came into the workshop with many 
attitudes which I did not consider preju- 
dices. To my dismay the workshop quietly 
revealed to me that some of these atti- 
tudes were prejudices of the most harmful 
type. Through association with fellow 
workshoppers and with the help and 
guidance of the expert staff I have evalu- 
ated and changed these harmful atti- 
tudes. The guest speakers were no small 
help in bringing about this change in 
me. I have also acquired many effective 
techniques for creating and maintaining 
better human relations. I feel that now 
I am in a better position to deal with 
the children under my care. 
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A Lutheran teacher and principal: 


The workshop has made a very valu- 
able contribution to my own understand- 
ing of myself. It has also given me a more 
honest and realistic approach to my ad- 
justments with people of other races, 
creeds and cultures found in America to- 
day. Learning to live with people con- 
structively, gaining better understandings 
and removing hazy prejudices will do 
much to remove the deadly tensions and 
bitter frustrations in our world. 


A student for the doctoral degree in 
sociology manifests her reactions as fol- 
lows: 

Through this experience in cooperative 
group living with persons representing all 
races, creeds and nationalities, I have 
learned that there are interests, needs, 
problems, pleasures, joys and _ sorrows 
which we all share commonly as human 
beings. 

A teacher from the public school 
system of St. Louis, a person of much 
education and experience, calls her ex- 

; is ; 
perience an “Adventure in Human Re- 
lations:” 

Through informal lectures, large discus- 
sion groups, small interest groups, library 
facilities, recreational activities, field trips, 
along with the consultation with expert 
staff members we were guided along our 
way. I frequently examined my attitudi- 
nal position and often found that some 
of my attitudes needed reshaping. 

The assistant principal of a large St. 

Louis high school: 

The experience that I appreciated most 
was the opportunity to investigate and 
clarify my own attitudinal system, both 
conscious and subconscious, in the whole 
field of human relations. With this in 
mind at all times, contact with members 
of the group and staff gave me rich op- 
portunities to know, understand and ap- 
preciate the viewpoints and problems of 
others. 


Workshop Gives Answers 

Thus runs the general line of evalu- 
ations sent in by the workshop partici- 
pants. It is impossible to list them 
all. In conclusion, it might be fitting 
to present the evaluation of a priest 
workshopper, a teacher of philosophy 

on the college level. Says he: 
Workshops were meant to resolve the 
age-old question: Why is it that we have 
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the answer to many questions but remain 
unconvinced? Yet sometimes, deep down, 
we wonder about our real convictions 
when the communist propaganda mills 
ive the needle that bursts our self-satis- 
fied and inflated ego. The mill grinds 
out: Where were you, Mr. American, dur- 
ing the riots in Cicero? What had you to 
say about murder in Florida? Is this the 
type of equality which America _stylizes 
with a flag and the Statue of Liberty? 
Where is America when the Klan rides 
herd? When labor and management tan- 
gle in hopeless confusion as the common 
good suffers sadly? When discriminations 
of all types at all levels go unchecked? 
Who are these Catholics that their voice 
is always apologetic in a land of equal 
opportunity? 

The workshop in human relations breaks 
through the clutter of prejudice in giving 
a full personal answer to the above ques- 
tions. 





Canon Bell® insists that we must pro- 
duce and educate more understanding 
and more spiritually adequate Ameri- 
cans if we are to insure even our sur- 
vival as a people and protect from ex- 
ternal attacks those opportunities for 
freedom in an ordered society which 
our Founding Fathers envisioned and 
for which they made such great sacri- 
fices. 

The workshop in human relations js 
one of the many means at our disposal 
to bring about that understanding, that 
spiritual adequacy, that “informed dis- 
cretion” which are so badly needed to 
cure some of the shocking ills of our 
present society. 


5 Bell, ibid., p. 16. 
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Christian family cultural patterns (not 
infrequently conflicting with secular pct- 
terns) must be ordered to a Christian hier- 
archy of values for true family happiness. 


VALUES IN FAMILY LIVING 


Family Standard of Living: Christian Pattern 


A. H. CLEMENS 
Catholic University of America 


HE EXACT SIGNIFICANCE 

of marital friction in family 

economic problems is not 
known. Empirical studies afford us 
little more than markedly contradictory 
conclusions on this point." However, 
quarreling, separation and divorce are 
not the only concern of married cou- 
ples or of their educators and counselors. 
That, for instance, one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to the in- 
cidence of birth control is the economic 
one, is a fact quite well established at 
this time.” One indication of this fact 
is the close correlation between periods 
of economic prosperity and “baby 
booms.” 


Goals Before Means 

This discussion, therefore, assumes 
that the economic aspects of marital 
life are significant not so much in them- 
selves as in their impact upon other 
problem areas of the family. In guid- 
ing, educating and counseling couples 
in things economic the first imperative 
is to relate our thinking to proper ends 
or goals. Now “the principle of econ- 


* Terman thinks money quarrels evidence a 
basic neurotic or psychotic temperament. 
Thomas, SOCIAL ORDER, found money 
friction the least important cause of 
breakdown. The Gallup Poll found it 
the most prolific source of friction. The 
Ladies Home Journal survey found wives 
naming money quarrels the chief source 
of discontent. 


An inverse ratio between fertility and the 
economic level of the family was found 
in the following: Thomas F. Coogan, 
Catholic Fertility in Florida, Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1946, Ch. II. 
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omy is a general principle of practical 
reason, a principle of prudent, rational 
management of affairs.”* For “‘when- 
ever human wants outnumber available 
means men have to economize, i.e. to 
apply appropriate scarce means to the 
respective ends in the order of their 
importance and with as little waste as 
possible. It follows that economic de- 
cisions, underlying human economic ac- 
tivities, requires a double judgment: 
one concerning ends, the other concern- 
ing means.”* Because it concerns both 
ends and means economics is not only 
a descriptive but also a normative sci- 
ence.” And it is normative because it 
implies a necessary employment of 
proper means toward a proper goal. It 
holds that “the choice of the means 
must await the determination of 
goals.” 

In the pursuit of the Christian stand- 
ard of living we first, then, need to re- 
mind ourselves of the basic Christian 
tenet that things economic (money and 
such) are placed in trust with a family 
by God, Who (as is true of all trustors) 
specifies the purposes and manner in 
which these can be handled. Since quite 
obviously, God would have us (His 
trustees) apply economic family re- 


® H. Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalékono- 
mie, V. I. Grundlegung, 4th ed. rev., 
Herder, Freiburg im Br., 1924, p. 467. 

“C. Zebot, “The Problem of the Eco- 
nomic Test for Evaluating Different 
Economic Systems,” Politeia, 2 (1950) 
308. 

5 H. Pesch, op. cit., p. 532-33. 

* Tbid., p. 565. 
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sources to the goals of marriages as He 
posited them, we must conclude that 
economic goods are to be used in ac- 
cordance with the hierarchy of those 
goals. Specifically, this means that 1. 
the use of money is for “children”— 
their generation and education, 2. fam- 
ily economic resources must be applied 
to the personal development and per- 
fection of husband and wife in all the 
vast implications of such striving for 
perfection—physical, psychological, so- 
cial, marital, cultural, moral and relig- 
ious. Here we have our first set of 
norms for positing a Christian standard 
of living. 
Varying Values 

Now wealth is the lowest in the hier- 
archy of goods; it is not an end but a 
bonum utile,’ for there are goods both 
of the soul (internal) and of the body 
(external).* The goods of the soul 
must, of course, take precedence over 
those of the body in a Christian stand- 
ard of living, for man “‘does not live by 
bread alone’—nor even chiefly by 
bread. The spiritual takes precedence 
in a Christian pattern “for economic 
welfare also has moral and juridical 
foundations and limits, that on its side 
earthly welfare constitutes the material 
foundation for all the higher striving 
of men and consequently may not come 
into opposition with the highest goals 
of life.”” This second norm, therefore, 
indicates that our standard of living is 
not chiefly weighted with physical com- 
forts, technological inventions, ‘labor 
saving devices,” gadgets; rather it is 
weighted with things religious,’® cul- 
tural and aesthetic. In general, this 
means a higher cultural standard than 
is currently observable. Specifically, it 
would seem to imply a Christian sim- 


7 Summa Theologica, I, 5, 6. 

® Ibid., I, Il, 84, 4. 

® Pesch, op. cit., 2, 293. 

*°St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that a mini- 
mum decency standard is conducive to 


virtue and its absence conducive to vice. 
Summa Theologica, I, Il, 4, 7. 
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plicity just the opposite of the “‘clut- 
tering” so visible today. It might mean 
fewer material items, but a higher cul- 
tural-aesthetic value in those few. Per- 
haps here we are confronted with one 
reason (if not the basic) for the low 
“artistic” standard of living in Ameri- 
can culture. Is this why, for instance, 
we clutter our churches with statues 
and our homes with pictures of little 
or no artistic merit? 

Thirdly, a set of norms is available 
in the threefold categorization of eco- 
nomic goods by St. Thomas Aquinas: 
absolute necessities, relative necessities 
and superfluities. 

A thing is necessary in two ways: first, 
because without it something is impossible, 
and it is altogether wrong to give alms 
out of what is necessary to us in this 
sense; for instance, if a man found him- 
self in the presence of a case of urgency 
and has merely sufficient to support him- 
self and his children or those under his 
charge, he would be throwing away his 
life and that of others if he were to give 
away in alms what was then necessary to 


Im... 

Secondly, a thing is said to be necessary 
if a man cannot live without it in keep- 
ing with his social station, as regards either 
himself or those of whom he has charge. 
The necessary considered thus is not an 
invariable quantity, for one might add 
much more to a man’s property and yet 
not go beyond what he needs in this way, 
or one might take much from him and he 
would still have sufficient for the decencies 
of life in keeping with his own position. 

. it would be inordinate to deprive 
oneself of one’s own, in order to give to 
others, to such an extent that the residue 
would be insufficient for one to live in 
keeping with one’s station and the ordi- 
nary occurences of life: for no man ought 
to live unbecomingly.** 


Types of Need 


The first type of necessity flows from 
the needs which nature imposes upon 
us. Here we are faced with the most 
weighty obligation of parents to sup- 
ply a sufficient amount of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, health, education, recrea- 
tion, provision for accident, disease, 
unemployment, old age security, inheri- 


“Teul., B, a 6. 
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tance and religion.” 


The second type—conventional ne- 
cessity—includes all those economic 
goods which are required to maintain 
a family’s rightful social status. These 
needs are conditioned by the status of 
a family and the customary level of liv- 
ing accorded that status in a given so- 
ciety. This standard is largely one de- 
termined by 1. the significance of one’s 
contribution to the common good of 
society, 2. by the prevailing social 
standard accorded this group."* How- 
ever (and this is of considerable sig- 
nificance), a given culture may have a 
distorted hierarchy of statuses and/or 
it may accord an incorrect standard of 
living to any one or all statuses. This 
is true of our current atomistic and 
materialistic society which complicates 
and renders extremely difficult the de- 
termination of present-day convention- 
al necessities. 


The problem becomes a moral one 
when we come to the attribution of the 
family income in accordance with the 
relative demands of real and conventional 
necessities. A choice must be made and 
the various monetary units apportioned. 
In a particular civilization the convention- 
al necessities may have so expanded that 
they encroach on what is necessary for 
decent sustenance. At a given moment 
there may be a serious disequilibrium, 
and a society may have created for itself 
a multitude of artificial needs which really 
reduces the standard of life when this is 
viewed from the moral and cultural and 
not from the purely material viewpoint. 
It may be costing us too much to keep up 
a standard of respectability at the cost of 
the solid family virtues which are neces- 
sary for social stability. In this case the 
family wage is being misapportioned, its 
allocation is out of line with the moral 
purpose it was meant to subserve. A new 
problem has arisen akin to the old prob- 
lem of a living wage. For the living wage 
was demanded to satisfy certain basic 
needs of human personality, and yet, in 
spite of the existence of this wage, these 


**J. A. Ryan, A Living Wage Macmillan, 
New York, 1906, p. 130; Arthur Ver- 
meesch, Quaestiones de Justitia, Bayert, 
Bruges, 1901, p. 576. 

“I. A. Ryan, ibid., p. 126. Also Pesch, ibid., 
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needs are unsatisfied but are displaced by 
ones that are fictitious.** 


Hierarchy of Values 


Mishandling of expenditures can 

bring dire consequences. 

And this last virtue [social justice], 
aiming as it does to promote the general 
welfare, must see itself thwarted by unwise 
and unprofitable expenditure. For exces- 
sive expenditure on trivialities has a cor- 
roding effect on character. The strength 
of purpose to do without what we cannot 
afford is invaluable to the individual and 
through him to the race. The simplicity 
which sets a wise limit to our desires is 
worth fostering. The wisdom which keeps 
pleasure in its subordinate place and makes 
it a stimulus rather than a hindrance to 
work must be cultivated. But these vir- 
tues are easily sapped. Yet without them 
material prosperity cannot bring social 
peace. With them we will be content 
with less when more is not available. Our 
planning is fundamentally wrong if we 
do not take into account the moral result, 
the effect on souls, of the world we pro- 
pose to build. If the people are going to 
suffer spiritually by the course we have 
undertaken we may at once mark down 
our supposed gains on the debit side.*® 


Accordingly, the basic norm here is 
that first things should come first— 
that the more urgent needs (absolute 
necessities) , should take precedence over 
the less urgent (conventional necessi- 
ties), the urgent should enjoy a priori- 
ty over the non-urgent (superfluities) . 
The norm indicated by Pesch for the 
national economy is equally applicable 
to family economy: “In the first place, 
the truly necessary products should be 
available in adequate amount . . . After 
this the lawful and progressive attempt 
to provide useful and comfortable goods 
is justified.””*” 


Still another norm for a Christian 
standard of living is the set of imper- 
atives given by moral theology. Here 
we are faced with the somewhat ob- 
vious duty of father (and mothers) to 


*P. McKevitt, “The Spending of the Living 
Wage,” Irish Ecclestical Record, 55, 
(February, 1940), 148. 

18Tbid., pp. 152-153. 

1®Pesch, op. cit., 4, 315. 



































provide an adequate living standard 
proper to the family status to wives 
and children.** Some of the economic 
requirements of this duty imply provi- 
sion for comfortable living quarters— 
parlor, kitchen, adequate sleeping rooms 
so as to preserve decency; clothing and 
wholesome food,™* saving for illness, re- 
tirement, inheritance, old age; adequate 
recreation and self-development. In 
speaking of expenditures of the living 
wage Vermeersch speaks of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, celebration of holidays, rec- 
reation, proper education of children 
and suitable provision for accidents, 
disease and old age." Doubtless in our 
economy, funds to help defray the costs 
of and to remunerate the services ten- 
dered by our parishes and churches is 
another basic need. A duty frequently 
neglected by parents today is that pre- 
scribed in Canon Law (Canon 1374) 
of sending children to Catholic schools. 
The little-known imperative recently 
confirmed by Pius XII** that this duty 
increases as children go up the academic 
ladder—from grade to high school, to 
college, to university — perhaps needs 
special emphasis today. Abundant evi- 
dence is at hand to establish the fact 
that while not a few parents today 
plead inability so to educate their chil- 
dren, they still find it possible to enjoy 
luxuries such as automobiles and tele- 
Vision sets. 


Family and Counsels 


Another norm for determining a gen- 
uinely Christian standard of living is 
the set of ascetical principles proposed 
to families by spiritual writers. While 
parents ought not copy the type of pov- 


*TAugustine Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, 
Herder, Freiburg, 1898, p. 461; Benedictus 
H. Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Mora- 
lis, Desclée, Paris, 1938, 2, 308. 

*8J. A. Ryan, op. cit., p. 130. 

**Arthur Vermeersch, ibid., p. 576. 

*°Quoted in H. Davis, S.J., Moral and Pas- 
toral Theology, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1935, 2, 73. 
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erty customary to those bound by vows 
in religious communities, they yet must 
make serious efforts to fulfill the in- 
junction, “Be you therefore perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 
1, 48), which implies poverty of spirit 
and the virtue of detachment; ‘or “‘it 
is evident that the pursuit of perfec- 
tion presupposes the spirit of detach- 
ment; it means using things, as St. Paul 
would say, ‘as if we did not use them 
at all.’ That suggestion is good not 
only for life in the cloister but every 
bit as good if not more so, in view of 
the greater difficulty, in the simple life 
of observing the commandments. The 
spirit of poverty in either case is es- 
Wadia 

It is my studied conviction that the 
practice of this spirit of poverty which 
families should be counseled to follow 
would include the following realistic 
measures: 1. it would indicate the prac- 
tice of making available to the family 
all of the two types of necessity before 
any superfluities are acquired (this, to 
my way of thinking, is widely rejected 
today;”* yet it is only by following this 
norm that the average parent can dis- 
charge his or her economic-moral obli- 
gation to the family), 2. the spirit of 
poverty (over and above the demands 
of morality) would seem to imply a 
fundamental simplicity in the acquisi- 
tion of material goods. This is, of 
course, opposed to the cluttering of 
family living with an endless variety 
of trinkets, gadgets and “comforts” 
intended either for sheer physical con- 
venience or that ostentatious display 
which Bishop Haas has labeled sinful.” 
A materialistic age is quantity-minded 
and places a premium on size and 
amount. 


*tRaoul Plus, Christ in the Home, Pustet, 
Cincinnati, 1951, pp. 104-05. 

"Bernard Cummins, An Analysis of the 
Expenditure Pattern of Some Catholic 
Families, Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1952. 

**Haas, Man and Society, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1952. 
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Preterence In Values 


The Christian spirit of poverty would 
further imply a profound preference 
for spiritual values in a standard of 
living. This, in turn, would realistic- 
ally evidence itself in general by the 
use of a higher religious, moral, cul- 
tural and aesthetic type of economic 
goods. It would stress quality rather 
than quantity; it would mean fewer 
items but superior quality items. This 
fact has impressed non-Catholic ob- 
servers. Stuart Chase, popular econo- 
mist, after observing the pattern of 
living of Catholic-cultural Mexico, se- 
riously started to question the alleged 
superior pattern of the United States. 
Despite the absence of technological 
gadgets, the poorest peon of Mexico 
enjoys an aesthetic standard of living 
equalled by none save the upper-class 
in our nation. The peon possesses a 
paucity of economic goods, but those 
he has are durable in quality and aes- 
thetic in design. While he does not 
enjoy the material luxury of automatic 
dish-washers, he can revel in extended 
leisure, to the envy of prosperous and 
successful tourists witnessing his lot. 


Lastly, the spirit of poverty cannot 
co-exist with the ambition to wealth 
(unless this ambition be based on su- 
pernatural motivation). Dominated by 
the ideal of monetary success, our cul- 
ture has all but lost this vision to Cath- 
olic families. The hard fact remains, 
however—hard as it was when first 
stated—that riches are accompanied by 
temptations so strong that only an ex- 
tremely few can resist them. Despite 
current culture, money is still the “root 
of all evil.” It is still “easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” A Chris- 
tian fear of riches will temper even 
the rightful enjoyment of economic 
goods by liberality and readiness to 
serve the multiple demands of the 
Church and of underprivileged society. 
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Ten Basic Postulates 


By way of résumé, it might be stated 
that the Christian standard of living is 
predicated upon the following theo- 
logical and philosophical postulates: 

1. Family economic resources belong 
to God, not to the family. 


2. The family merely acts as a trus- 
tee of God’s economic goods. 


3. As a result the family must use 
these goods for the purposes posited by 
God, not for its own subjective pref- 
erences. 

4. In so doing, it will need to place 
first things first in a truly Christian 
and economic hierarchy of needs, com- 
forts and superfluities. 

5. As a mere trustee, it is bound by 
the terms of the trust arrangement— 
viz., the laws of the family as taught 
by. moral theology. 

6. Beyond this moral imperative, it 
will use economic goods in the light 
of Christian cultural objectives and 
not in the darkness of modern secular 
culture. 

7. In so doing, the family will de- 
velop a pattern of living which is sim- 
ple, uncluttered and unostentatious be- 
cause it is more eager to enjoy quality 
than mere quantity. 

8. It will resist all solicitations to 
lend its energies (needed for spiritual 
advancement) to the attainment of su- 
perfluous riches or to amassing wealth. 

9. On the contrary, the Catholic 
family will sacrifice even rightful and 
innocent parts of its standard of living 
to enrich the progress of the Church 
and of mankind through generosity to 
charitable enterprises. 

10. Finally, the Catholic family in 
determining its proper standard of liv- 
ing will not forget the proper stand- 
ards which should obtain for Christ 
and His poor. Accordingly, it will 
not lounge luxuriously in over-stuffed 
homes while the Christ dwells in the 
damp dinginess (and stinginess) of dark 
school basements. 
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Constructive criticism and self-imposed 
evaluation are the things most urgently 
needed in American Catholic life today, par- 
ticularly in the many forms of the apostolate. 


THE AMERICAN APUSTULATE 


A Review, with Marginal Notes and Questions on Immaturity 
RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
so & 


HAT IS the apostolate? How 
may it best be described" and 
defined? What should be its 
characteristics? How is it known? 

Questions such as these can perhaps be 

called critical, yet I think that we can 

and should face them as self-criticism, 
and such criticism need not be harmful. 

Our general objective, our ultimate 

aim in any apostolate certainly would 
have to be to make Christ present to 
the whole world, or as St. Paul says, 
to build up Christ to His perfect sta- 
ture, to build up the Mystical Body. 
Very clearly that is the goal of the army 
of missionaries who have gone to the 
far corners of the earth where people 
have not heard of Christ. Suhard says 
somewhere that the task of the priest 
and the collaborating layman is to 
preach the truth and spread it every- 
where. Yet today we are realizing 
more and more that it is not only in 
foreign lands that Truth is unknown— 
we have found pagans in our land, and 
at home.* 

* These remarks have been stimulated by 
The American Apostolate, by Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C., Newman, Westminster, 
Md., 298 pp. $4.25. 

7 In Priests Among Men, pp. 54-58, 85-89. 

* See Jean Daniélou’s discussion in The 
Salvation of the Nations, pp. 2, 24-29, 
47-48. See also G. Michonneau’s Re- 
volution in a City Parish and The Mis- 
sionary Spirit in Parish Life. Some 
chapters in Yves de Montcheuil’s For 
Men of Action also touch on it. The 
Catholic Digest, which had stated that 99 
per cent of the American people believe 
in God, next month admitted that only a 
little more than half our Catholics at- 
tend Mass faithfully (December, 1952.) 
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Narrowness 


Hence our goal must be to make 
Christ known at home, and thus to 
build up the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Yet we still must have a cosmic out- 
look, a view that does not exclude or 
derogate another project or work or 
institution which likewise seeks, at home 
or abroad, to bring Christ into the lives 
of the people. Our works, individually, 
must be catholic. ‘They cannot be ex- 
clusive, narrow or over-particularized. 
My work cannot, just as St. Paul said 
of one part of the body, say that it is 
self-sufficient and has no need of yours. 


There is, I believe, some exclusivism 
in at least some of our Catholic works 
in this country. A young friend of 
mine ran into this misunderstanding 
once. “I went to a meeting where,” 
he told me, “‘all I heard was ‘intellectual 
Catholic Action’-—so much so, that it 
seemed to me that these people meant 
that we in this city knew practically 
nothing and that they alone possessed 
the secret of Catholic Action.” He felt 
that if these newcomers had only looked 
about, they might have learned how un- 
conscious they were of local growth 
and strength and would have seen that 
they were wasting their time in esoteric, 
fruitless discussion. My friend never 
again went to the meetings, as he was 
far too busy working in a Catholic set- 
tlement house. He had run up against 
a mark of narrowness, the absence of 


Other observers (such as Joseph H. Fich- 
ter) are not quite so optimistic. Thus we 
may not say that all the writing applies 
to France. 
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the catholic outlook, a sign too of im- 
maturity. 

The same spirit crops up often in 
certain other works of ours. It is a 
spirit of self-complete knowledge and 
sufficient activity, a complacency, ob- 
livious and independent of all the vari- 
ous lateral cooperation, initiative and 
sacrifice which could easily be found 
among other workers in the field. Per- 
haps it is due simply to lack of time 
for keeping up with the news and for 
visiting other activities, or perhaps plain 
provincialism. 


Collaboration and Assistance 


One might think that we could 
trade suggestions and swap experiences 
between San Francisco and Chicago and 
New York and Memphis and New Or- 
leans and Washington, at least to spare 
one another the trial of setbacks that 
seem to plague all the different units in 
one field. Thus, at least, we would be 
aware of one another, and could work 
on a unified, cooperative basis of under- 
standing. Even Divine Grace is not 
going to dispense with the use of in- 
telligence and talents. The ultimate 
objective—mutual collaboration for the 
spread of Catholic truth—can only be 
hindered by unawareness of our collab- 
orators, unintelligent bickering and 
stubborn immaturity, wherever found. 

Thus, if and when a group working 
in one activity looks down its nose at 
another group busy in another corner 
of the same field—or any other field— 
it marks itself as more interested in the 
special good which it may accomplish 
rather than in a collaboration or mutual 
assistance towards @ greater good. This 
does, of course, unfortunately happen 
in some of our fields. 


We may get more useful observations 
if we dig further into the various proj- 
ects found in the American apostolate. 
There is the general note of youthful- 
ness detected by Father Ward (p. 1) in 
the widespread interest on the part of 
young Catholics. But besides the per- 
sonnel, another manifestation of imma- 
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turity may be seen in the narrowness of 
the views which I discussed a moment 
ago. Somehow, young people will not 
see the fuller view, will envision only 
a few of the many inspiring ideals and 
grand potentialities, and they will adopt 
the handier means and more novel tech- 
niques. 

Such outlooks and practices will soon 
increase the exclusiveness of such a 
group’s participants and give them a 
distinct air of aloofness. 

Besides this unfortunate tendency to 
aloofness and exclusiveness, there is also 
an inclination to impulsiveness. This 
may be due to the isolation in which 
they place themselves unconsciously, in- 
ducing desperation and frustruation 
which need to attract attention by im- 
pulsive acts and words. Thus, groups 
spring up and last a year or two, or 
change their policies, and the “‘staff- 
workers” steadily suffer a great turn- 
over. Thus too there is little room or 
time for a deeper, more intense training, 
and there are difficulties with neighbors, 
local supporters and chaplains. Where 
young people are working in the Ameri- 
can apostolate today, the chances are 
that they are impatient with ‘an old- 
fashioned psychology of motivation and 
change. 


Asceticism Absent 


Yet there is nothing so ancient and 
old-fashioned but solid as, ‘Unless the 
seed die, it brings forth no fruit,” or 
“In suffering you shall possess your 
souls.” I myself have been struck by 
the absence of asceticism in many apos- 
tolic groups, and by the dismay that 
grows at the prospect of ascetical train- 
ing. 

Some diocesan priests with whom I 
have discussed this point are quite 
strong in their belief that intensive 
training is of the essence, that ascetic- 
ism is absolutely basic. Says one, 
“Without solid formation, we build on 
sand.” 

Many of these elements are well 
summed up by de Montecheuil in a way 
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which emphasizes the necessary discip- 
line: 


What does an apostolate signify? Cer- 
tainly it is not a question of increasing 
the number of members in the Church, or 
of recruiting great numbers of militants 
or imposing masses for its movements, or 
of organizing grandiose manifestations. 
Rather, it means opening the Christian 
way of life to men. It means aiding them 
to enter into Christian life more com- 
pletely. It means helping them to begin 
giving themselves to God, or to give them- 
selves to Him more deeply. All things 
converge toward this end. Christian in- 
stitutions have no meaning or value ex- 
cept as a support and an expression of a 
Christian life. Otherwise they are only 
empty frameworks. Faith and religious 
practices have their meaning only through 
a Christian way of life, for otherwise they 
are mere formalities. The spiritual aposto- 
late (let us call it apostolate, for if it is 
not spiritual it is a mockery) is ever 
mindful that nothing is ever accomplished 
so long as there is no personal giving of 
the individual to God. While it is pos- 
sible to be apostolic in many ways—even 
through activities which seem to have 
only a distant connection to the result 
sought—it is so only on condition that 
the true aim always be in view.‘ 


Again, this inadequate training seems 
due to immaturity, on the part of both 
the participants and their directors. I 
once thought, on observing so many 
internal squabbles in several move- 
ments, that it was merely a matura- 
tional process. Now I believe that 
there could have been a wider under- 
standing and a deeper integration on 
the part of directors and chaplains. 
Maturation still is necessary, but it will 
be a double thing, starting with the 
directors. This lack is perhaps the chief 
reason one meets too many disappointed 
chaplains and participants who ‘“‘used 
to be interested, but now are just cyn- 
ical.” 

Impulsiveness and youthfulness and 
immaturity select the grandiose goals— 
whose attainment must always be held 
in abeyance, necessarily. For the means 
and resources at hand are never ade- 
quate. Yet the adequacy will not force 


* For Men of Action, Fides, Chicago, 1951, 
p. 8. Italics added. 
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a modificatien of aim or a seeking of 
new means. We might believe that our 
inadequacy would lead at least to an 
intelligent re-examination and an orien- 
tation. 

Yet there is great evidence to the 
contrary among Catholic works. On 
the other hand, we children of light 
could learn much from the devotees of 
(for instance) Planned Parenthood. 
Mrs. Sanger had to arrange for the 
manufacture of contraceptives herself 
in the early days, had to infiltrate clin- 
ics and doctors’ offices with her propa- 
ganda and devices. At the same time 
she conducted a legislative campaign. 
Besides, she enlisted the aid and finan- 
cial support of influential and wealthy 
patrons and agencies. Her latest achieve- 
ment, the culmination of years of plan- 
ning and labor, is the establishment of 
a headquarters in India for an Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood Association. 


“Pressure On All Fronts” 


Her campaigning illustrates what Dr. 
Robert M. Maclver in The More Perfect 
Union has called the “strategic pressure 
on all fronts simultaneously.” It has 
produced results far beyond the invest- 
ment of funds and the use of energy 
and talent. 

Once I asked some zealous Catholic 
workers in a northern city whether it 
would be wiser to move South and start 
a campaign there to improve conditions 
so that Negroes could not be induced 
to fly to distant Harlems and South 
Sides. They had never considered the 
question before. Another symptom of 
epidemic immaturity. 

But youth certainly has qualities 
other than these. And they also ap- 
pear in the American apostolate. Young- 
sters are tenacious and hardly will drop 
their ambitions. That may be why a 
heterogeneous group like the Catholic 
Workers still can hold up a banner. Or 
why the smali liturgical groups main- 
tain their life, or why Fides Publishers 
persist and publish. 

Then they are lighthearted. All the 
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obstacles in their paths are mercifully 
dimmed down, and the light of the goal 
cuts down the fearsomeness of those 
they see. They are single-minded. They 
are growing. They are coming to ma- 
turity. 


Positive Accomplishment 
On the other hand, Father Leo Ward 


has views far less negative than mine, 
and he gives a broader view of the pos- 
itive accomplishment of the different 
projects. While he gives scarcely any 
gauge or common standard by which 
to measure the apostolic nature of the 
projects, still he manages to compile 
some sixteen sketches of “‘developments” 
in “American Catholic life in the twen- 
tieth century.” His various contrib- 
utors treat subjects ranging from 
Friendship House to “The Press and 
Communications.” Some essays are nar- 
rowly concrete and specific, while oth- 
ers include almost anything that could 
be pertinent. 

It is hard, therefore, to compare these 
various treatments of “developments.” 
I was impressed by Julian Pleasants’ re- 
flective chapter on the Catholic Worker 
movement, not so much for any his- 
torical perspective or insight, but rather 
by his recognition of the necessity for 
faith, hope and charity in an apostolic 
movement. While he gives these virtues 
their Catholic-Worker appellations, still 
he makes a strong case for the need of 
the supernatural basis in any such work, 
no matter what its scale. It seems to 
me that he is restating my comments on 
immaturity—but from another angle. 

Other interesting chapters include 
the one on Catholics and the labor 
movement, done by capable Ed Marcin- 
iak; the chapter on the family by Em- 
erson Hynes; and the longish one on 
the different Catholic Action branches 
by Jim Cunningham. 

Some chapters are historical, some 
simply descriptive, others rather pole- 
mical, still others hortatory and one or 
two philosophical. Where one may tell 
us the origin and early history, another 
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says little or nothing of origins. An- 
other may speak of motivations which 
urged on the instigators of a project. 
Others treat their subject as if it were 
some vast impersonal thing. Another 
may seek to defend and explain. 


There are some chapters which be- 
tray a tendency to bickering and self- 
justification and a preoccupation with 
private grievances. Some make claims 
that even the authors must by now 
judge a bit extravagant. 


Omissions 

You may well wonder, as I did, what 
was the basis for inclusion in this ros- 
ter. Certainly, there are other “‘devel- 
opments” which merit treatment as 
much as many of those which are 
treated. What about the Christophers, 
or the deaf-mute apostolate, the blind 
work, the Apostolate of the Sea, the 
Family Communion Crusade, the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, the encouragement 
of vocations to home and foreign mis- 
sions, the Sodality, credit union activ- 
ity, the “Think” groups in Louisiana, 
the Summer School of Catholic Action, 
temperance work, the widespread re- 
treat movement, Newman Clubs, chap- 
laincies in the armed services, Grailville 
School, discussion clubs, Boys’ Town, 
lecture associations, Legion of Mary, 
the Kolping Houses, Serra Clubs, Nar- 
beth Movement, the Catholic Interra- 
cial Councils (21 at this writing), the 
Third Orders, Catholic theatrical work, 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, the Social Action Department 
(only briefly treated here) or, finally, 
the Knights of Columbus? Perhaps you 
could mention still others that are not 
accounted for in my 29 hasty jottings, 
which ought at least to be mentioned. 
To try to fill the lacunae here would be 
presumptuous. 


Because of the omissions (which may 
be explained easily) and because of the 
uneven plan of treatment almost un- 
avoidable in contributions from many 
sources, I think that this picture of 
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American Catholics in the twentieth 
century turns out underdeveloped and 
inadequate. 

But as I have said, there is an actual 
immaturity which shows in both the 
movements sketched here and in some 
not sketched. 

I would have liked a bit of self-eval- 
uation in each essay. We may ask 
whether the initiators of a project or 
those who are managing it are neces- 
sarily the best qualified to explain it 
and criticize it. Self-evaluation is 
never easy, and we seldom do it very 
well. It is easy to identify our ob- 
jective with ourselves and thus build 
up a sensitive armor impervious to all 
criticism. Father Ward himself has de- 
tected this oversensitiveness and like- 
wise seems to wish that it had been 
squarely faced. 


Evaluation Needed 


As a special request to writers who 
may go deeply into this matter, I would 
like among the data a statement of the 
primary objective set by the founders, 
the means as conceived by the found- 
ers, the present objective and means and 
some tangible proof that there is found 
in one work a certain devotion and spirit 
—all of which might distinguish it 
from others and yet relate it to a com- 
mon objective. In other words, I 
would like a more mature self-evalua- 
tion. 

Finally, how much of all this under- 
development of the American aposto- 
late may be due to the excessive pater- 
nalism of the clergy for many years 
past? It is remarkably significant, 1 
believe, that the first International Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate took place, 
not in the United States, where there 
had been no precedent, but in Europe, 
where there have been many. This is 
not the place or the time to go into the 
factors, historical, psychological or as- 
cetical, which have brought the Amceri- 
can apostolate to this point. 
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Yet no one can deny that the young 
people of France and Belgium and Can- 
ada are far more active and less re- 
stricted in their apostolic works than 
are our American youngsters. 


Potentialities Not Realized 


It may be that we are only now be- 
ginning to find that laymen can reach 
into fields which the priest doesn’t even 
know.” I recall a priest in Alabama 
asking me how he could contact the 
couple who lived opposite the church, 
but who left early in the morning to 
work at the docks and returned after 
the priest’s bedtime. The docks were 
distant and out of the parish boundar- 
ies. It hadn’t occurred to the good 
Irishman to put some other dockwork- 
ers on the trail of this couple in the 
daytime. A convert out West brought 
ninety persons into the Church—ninety 
who had not been contacted by a priest 
and probably never would have been. 


Note how little support seems to go 
to a group like A.C.T.U., which is 
strictly an association for lay action. It 
is not invited into new cities by a solic- 
itous clergy. See, again, what a fruit- 
ful field for lay infiltration would be 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers or the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, or the 
giant corporations—many of which re- 
main apparently impervious to the papal 
statements and Catholic social teaching. 


When the American seminary installs 
a course in Catholic Action, as some 
have done, then the impatient aposto- 
late in the U. S. will come of age. And 
it will, I believe, be a far wider, more 
intensive, more stable and Catholic 
thing than is shown today in The 
American Apostolate. 


5 See “Does Catholic Action Work?” Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 121 (November, 
1949) 386-405, where I tried to show lay 
accomplishments in many new fields in 
this country. 
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Co-determination and Socialism: a Note 


Western Germany’s legislated program 
f co-determination has been a major point 

attention in the industrial world for 
more than three years. The resulting 
flood of literature has all but drowned 
the political problem involved in co-de- 
termination in swirls of conflicting opinion. 
[.S.0.’s Fr. John Thomas puts German 
o-determination in its proper social and 
historical perspective and warns against 
considering it a purely political issue. One 
of his concluding remarks, however, is 
that “It may well be that they [the Euro- 
pean workers] will seek legislation ‘Ger- 
man style” or turn to Socialism.”* The 
inference is that German co-determination 
ind socialism are two alternate possibili- 


ties. 


Dr. Friedrich Baerwald of Fordham 
University, a participant observer of the 
problem in Germany, considers that inso- 
far as the socialists in Germany are plug- 
ging for co-determination, they have re- 
treated from socialism’s orthodox line of 
nationalization.? 

Contrariwise, St. Louis University’s Dr. 
Henry K. Junckerstorff, also a participant 
observer, warns of the possible disastrous- 

socialistic effects of co-determination, 
linking German co-determination with what 

e considers a widespread European trend 
toward socialism.® 

The purpose of this article is not to 
determine who is right and who is wrong, 
but to attempt clarification of the prob- 
lem concerning the political effects of 
German co-determination and to suggest 
how the problem may work itself out. 
In the interests of clarification, then, the 
following three propositions are all-im- 
portant: 


1. German co-determination is not an 
ideology, but a technique which can 
serve an ideology. 


2. The ideology of those who are in 
control of German co-determination 
will be, therefore, a more important 


‘ “Co-determination and the European 
Worker,” The American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review, 13 (October, 1952) 158. 

* The statement was made in the course of 
a panel on co-determination in Germany 
at the meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society, December 28 - 30, 
1952; proceedings as yet unpublished. 

* “Co-management: A Trojan Horse,” so- 
CIAL ORDER, 3 (January, 1953) 19-23. 
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factor in determining the practical 
political results of co - determination 
than co-determination itself. 


3. On the other hand ideologies, since 
their only existence is in the minds 
of human beings, may be modified by 
the practical course of events. 


1. CO-DETERMINATION A TECHNIQUE 


German co-determination is a device to 
give the German workers a voice in formu- 
lating the social and economic policies of 
their industrial world. This purpose is 
achieved by giving workers and owners 
of industrial plants equal representation on 
the supervisory boards of industrial con- 
cerns. Obviously, such a technique can 
be used either to further a more personal, 
harmonious relationship between worker 
and owner, and stop there; or it can be 
used as a wedge for the spread of revo- 
lutionary ideas, the first big step along 
one of the many roads that can lead to 
socialism or communism. 

Because German co-determination is only 
a technique, it has brought some strange 
bedfellows together. German Catholics fa- 
vored co-determination® as a means of de- 
veloping the harmonious cooperation which 
has been advocated by papal teaching; but 
some Catholic theorists went too far, press- 
ing for the “natural” right of economic 
co-determination and were diplomatically 
reprimanded by the Pope himself.° As 
for their opposite numbers, “the socialists 
and communists, whether in the trade- 
union movement or without, generally re- 


‘ Details of co-determination are compli- 
cated. For the 1951 law, cf. Oscar 
Weigert, “Co-determination in Western 
Germany,” Monthly Labor Review, 73 
(December, 1951) 649-56; for the 1952 
law, cf. Hedwig Wachenheim, “German 
Labor Asks Co-management,” Foreign 
Affairs, 31 (January, 1953) 310-12. 


5 Leo C. Brown, “Labor-Management Co- 
operation,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (May, 1951) 
218; for a further discussion of the speci- 
fically Catholic position on co-deter- 
mination, cf. Quentin Laurer, “Co- 
management in Germany,” ibid. 1 
(January, 1951) 11-22 and John F. 
Cronin, “Social Exchange Today,” ibid., 
1 (December, 1951) 435-38. 


* Benjamin L. Masse, “The Holy See on 
Co-management,” America, 88 (December 
6, 1952) 273-74. 
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garded it as an instrument of political 
policy and social conflict.”’ 


2. IDEOLOGY OF THOSE IN CONTROL 


The important consideration is, there- 
fore, who is determining the co-determina- 
tion—who is using the technique and for 
what ends? No ideology as such controls 
the process. The Confederation of Ger- 
man Trade Unions (D.G.B.) is the group 
which won legislative approval of co-de- 
termination and now seeks to extend it. 

For many Americans, this strong trade- 
union backing for co-determination seems 
to indicate that the drive for co-determina- 
tion is free from partisan ideologies, be- 
cause they judge the German trade union 
movement from an American point of 
view.’ But that is precisely where they 
make their mistake. First, while Ameri- 
can trade unions are not dominated by 
any one political ideology, the German 
trade unions are; secondly, while Ameri- 
can trade unions are extremely loose in 
organization, the German trade unions are 
much more tightly knit and highly cen- 
tralized. 

The D.G.B. leadership is highly social- 
istic. “All the [eleven] members of the 
Executive Board of the Federation are 
Social Democrats except the First Vice- 
President and the Women’s Secretary, who 
are Christian Democrats; also 15 of the 
16 presidents of the industrial unions and 
the nine chairmen of the regional federa- 
tions are Social Democrats.”® The Pres- 
ident of the Confederation, Walter Freitag, 
is the late Kurt Schumacher’s hand-picked 
candidate.*° Just how many of these so- 
cialists subordinate bread-and-butter trade 
unionism to ideology is impossible to de- 
termine accurately; the consensus seems 
to be that at least half of them do. 


MEMBERS SOCIALIST 

The six million members of the D.G.B. 
represent 39 per cent of the labor force.”* 
The general assumption is that “10 per 
cent of the membership of the Federation 
is communist, that another 10 per cent 
would belong to Christian unions if such 
unions existed, while the others are So- 
cial Democrats. Perhaps 10 to 15 per 
cent of those put down as Social Demo- 
crats really have no political affiliation.”*? 


* Brown, op. cit., p. 219. 

* Cronin, op. cit., pp. 438-39, sums up the 
general differences between European and 
American trade unions. 


° Wachenheim, op. cit., p. 316. 
1°I bid. 

“Tbid., p. 315. 

8Tbid., pp. 315-16. 
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co-determination a good 


These members are organized by sixteen 
industrial unions, each with its own execu- 
tive board; these unions elect representa- 
tives to the biennial Federal Congress, 
which in turn elects the Federal Execu- 
tive Board. The number of representa- 
tives to the Federal Congress is deter- 
mined by the Federal Executive Board. 
The Federal Board also appoints District 
chairmen and two other members of the 
District Boards (all nine of these chair- 
men are socialists, as indicated above). 
Thus, the D.G.B. is organized on indus- 
trial and geographical principles. It is 
significant to note that the Federal Execu- 
tive Board has the power to expel any 
union which has violated the decisions of 
the D.G.B.—that is, the decisions of the 
Federal Executive Board."® 

Keeping this background of leadership 
and organization in mind, we can now ex- 
amine the official “line” of the D.G.B. as 
regards co-determination. Dr. Victor 
Agartz, the head of the D.G.B. Institute 
of Economic Research in Cologne, gave 
the official position of the D.G.B. on the 
reconstruction of the Germany economy in 
Dusseldorf, September 26, 1950.%* Dr. 
Agartz emphasizes the following points: 


1. The D.G.B. considers itself the only 
group both well organized and ar- 
ticulate enough to reorganize the Ger- 
man economy. 

2. Economic co-determination is one of 
the instruments to be used in this re- 
organization. 

3. The other instrument is the reorgan- 
ization of the “Chambers of Com- 
merce, with equal representation 
[owners and workers], as autonomous 
administrative bodies on the regional 
economic plane.”** 


SEEK PLANNED ECONOMY 


There is some justification for Dr. 
Agartz’s first point, providing we con- 
cede the premise that one interested group 
should reorganize the entire economy— 
which we certainly do not concede. His 
second point brings up two issues: 1. is 
instrument, 2. 


181). G.B. News Letter, “The Organization of 
the German Trade Unions,” Executive 
Committee of the German Federation o! 
Trade Unions, Dusseldorf, October 18, 
1950. 

14Speech made by our colleague, Dr. Agartz, 
on behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the German Trade Unions Federation.’ 
The title: “The Trade Unions in the 
German Federal Republic.” 

18Ibid., pp. 1-8. 
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who is going to use it? The first issue 
joes not concern us here, and the sec- 
ond is best answered by examining Dr. 
Agvartz’s third point. 

Dr. Agartz does not state clearly what 
the functions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce should be nor exactly how much 
authority they should have. But he tells 
us enough to let us know what he is 
driving at. 

A democracy cannot be constructed by 

piling up, one upon the other, the par- 

liaments of the communes and those of 
the districts, Lander and Bund, or by 

placing a minister every four miles. . . 

This formal sequence is lost within the 

activity of the state in which the citizen 

cannot participate. His activity will re- 
main limited to his voting right. 

The Trade Unions consider that democ- 

racy is realized when the citizen takes 

part directly in public affairs, among 
which must be counted in the first place 
economic affairs. It is not democracy 
when the citizen possesses only the right 
to defend himself against government 
orders. On parallel lines, if such a con- 
ception is valid in the political field, the 
trade unions ask for Chambers of Com- 
merce, composed on a basis of equal 
representation, as autonomous adminis- 
trative bodies on the regional plane. ... 

The trade unions’ demands are based 

on a real desire for democracy. a 

Democracy is the magic word, it seems. 
But whether socialism takes the political 
form of a dictatorship or of “democracy,” 
it’s still socialism. From the muddled 
idea of democracy expressed by Dr. 
Agartz, we can separate his concept of 
the Chambers of Commerce: they are 
administrative bodies which are to have 
authority over the economic common good. 
Irrespective of the connection between 
these bodies and the state (which must 
of necessity be close), there does not seem 
to be a real difference between his concept 
and the nationalization of industry. His 
own name for his program is “economic” 
or “democratic planification” which he 
thinks constitutes a “trend towards the 
progression of society in the direction of 
a planified reorganization of mankind’s 
social life.”?” 

Such is the official “line” of the D.G.B. 


3. IDEOLOGIES CAN BE MODIFIED 


Thus it seems that co-determination is 
not an alternate possibility to socialism, 
but that co-determination can go hand in 
hand with socialism and most other “isms” ; 
that co-determination is not a retreat from 


“Ibid., p. 6. 
“Ibid., p. 18. 
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the orthodox socialist line, especially when 
the rest of the socialist-dominated D.G.B.’s 
“line” is considered. These considerations, 
however, do not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that Germany is in imminent 
danger of going socialistic. 

First of all, D.G.B. influence in German 
politics, although strong, is still only one 
factor; its influence alone could hardly 
unseat Dr. Adenauer. Secondly, and more 
relative to the present topic, experience 
seems to indicate that where “socialists” 
meet with a certain legal success, they 
seem to forget what once were their basic 
objectives. Britain’s Labor Party has 
backed away from what once was its pri- 
mary goal.** Scandinavia’s Socialist Party 
is apparently satisfied with a formalized 
scheme of labor-management cooperation, 
at least in practice if not in theory. Ma- 
terial prosperity does not seem to be a 
good breeding ground for radical ideas. 
The same could be true in Germany: the 
D.G.B.’s_ success in securing legislative 
approval of co-determination may well take 
the steam out of its drive for further goals. 
Barring economic disaster, it is hard to 
see the rank and file of German workers 
getting excited over proposals to nation- 
alize or near-nationalize when their own 
kind are on the supervisory boards of 
the industrial concerns for which they 
labor. 

Just how successful socialism will be in 
Germany is a question that only the fu- 
ture can decide. Germany’s socialists as 
a powerful pressure group are pushing 
a program at least part of which is ex- 
tremely popular with the German work- 
ing class. But their success with co-de- 
termination does not mean that Germany 
is going socialistic, nor does it mean that 
Germany’s socialists are retreating, as of 
the present, from orthodox socialism. 

In the last analysis, Germany’s co-de- 
termination laws are part of the whole 
European trend to involve government 
more and more in labor-management re- 
lations. That trend is unfortunate, but, 
because of various social pressures,’® it 
is as necessary as it is unfortunate. Wheth- 
er the trend leads to socialism is a ques- 
tion which can be answered only by ex- 
amining the particular conditions in each 
country. The German situation gives oc- 
casion neither for alarm nor for com- 
placency. 

Rosert J. MCNAMARA, S.J. 


St. Louis University 


18Cf. Douglas Hyde, “British Socialists’ 
New Thinking,” America, 87 (August 2, 
1952) 435-37. 

1°Cf, especially Thomas, op. cit., pp. 146-51; 
Wachenheim, op. cit., p. 317. 
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Waterfront Clean-up Plan 


In an eight-point recommendation sub- 
mitted to the New York State Crime 
Commission on January 12, 1953, Rev. 
John M. Corridan, S.J., associate director 
of the Xavier Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, outlined plans for changing the 
city’s rackety docks. His recommendations 
are: 

1. Entrust New York’s piers to the Port 
of New York Authority; 

2. outlaw public loading concessions ; 

3. eliminate day-to-day hiring by the 
shape-up in favor of long-term assignment 
to regular piers; 

4. register all dockside workers with the 
State Employment Service; 

5. establish regular seniority procedures ; 

6. institute normal arbitration proceed- 
ings; 

7. encourage the longshoremen’s union 
to adopt a set of 27 specified, democratic, 
traditional trade-union practices. 

The eighth recommendation is a block- 
eg 

. “The State Crime Commission should 
noe members of the New York 
Shipping Association to allow rank-and- 
file longshoremen to replace the present 
company union with its gangster-dominated 
leadership for a bona-fide union devoted 
to the interests of the longshoremen.” 


Dutch Middle-class Decline 


A marked shift in wage payments since 
World War II has seriously affected some 
segments of the economy, a study just pub- 
lished by the Netherlands Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party reports. Although all wages 
have risen during the period, the buying 


power of the guilder is forty per cent 
lower than in 1938. Income of some 
groups, notably unskilled laborers, farm 


workers and independent farmers, has 
risen 250 per cent. On the other hand, 
controls on rents, which have been held 
to 125 per cent of 1938 rates, have caused 
real hardships to owners. 

The report emphasizes the relative de- 
cline of the so-called “middle classes,” 
those who are members neither of trade 
unions nor of professional organizations : 
civil servants, teachers and lower man- 
agerial personnel. These groups have, in 
general, experienced a decline of 35 to 
40 per cent in real income. 
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The Catholic Party proposes to use the 
normal increase in national income during 
the next five years (estimated at 2.5 bil- 
lion guilders, $656 million) to rectify im- 
balances in incomes. It is proposed to 
increase income of the “middle groups” 
by 7% per cent annually for four years 
until they are at about eighty per cent 
of their pre-war purchasing power. The 


problem is complicated by several other 
demands: 1. trade-unionists accepted a five 
per cent “consumption-limitation” cut in 


1950 and will not carry it indefinitely, 2. 
rental incomes must be increased, 3. as- 
sistance must be given to wage-earners 
with large families, 4. old-age pensioners, 
other fixed-income groups and shopkeep- 
ers are feeling the pinch. 

Nevertheless, the position of the “mid- 
dle-groups” is of crucial importance, and 
special consideration is due them. Their 
incomes are admittedly out of line; they 
are, of all groups, the most fertile in in- 
tellectuals. Traditionally they have man- 
ifested most willingness to sacrifice for 
the education of their children, and they 
rightly contend that their economic de 
cline would result in intellectual poverty 
for the nation. 

J. PoNSIOEN 
Liesbosch-Princenhage, Netherlands 
* 


U. S. Population Growth 

For six consecutive years, 1947 to 1952, 
the number of children born each year 
in the United States has exceeded 3.5 
million. Combined with a small but steady 
influx of immigrants (about 300,000 an- 
nually) and a declining: death rate, this 
has resulted in a total increase of about 
15.5 million people during these years. 
This increase is sufficient to establish four 
new cities equal to our present four larg- 
est, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles. 

The total of births for 1951 was, for 
the second consecutive year, the highest 
in the country’s history, 3,875,000, a 
greater number than the entire popula- 
tion of the city of Chicago. The continued 
high birth rate, comments the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulle- 
tin, is surprising in view of the declining 
marriage rate (except for a brief rise 
in the early months of the Korean ac- 
tion) since 1946. “Consequently the boom 
in births reflects second and later chil- 
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born of post-World War IL mar 
iages. This is to some extent the result 
the relatively low age at marriage in 
recent years, as well as a change in at- 
tude with regard to the size of the 
amily. The prevalence of good economic 
litions has undoubtedly had a favor- 
ble influence on the birth rate.” 
The estimated population at the close 
. 1952 was 158.4 million; if the present 
rates continue, the population will pass 
the 160-million mark before the close of 
1953 


Divorces Still Decline 


Although the annual number of divorces 
as continued to decline from the 1946-ali- 
time high of 613,000, final figures for the 
year 1950 stand at 374,400. Largest num- 
ber of divorces was achieved in California, 
with a total of 38,833: Texas was second 
with 37,400. In addition to the divorces, 
10,744 annulments were granted during 
1950. Rates for the five years, 1946-50 
vere as follows: 

Rate Per 
Percentage 1000 


Year Number Change Population 
1950 385,144 —3.0 2.6 
1949 397,000 2.7 2.7 
1948 408,000 —15.5 28 
1947 483,000 20.8 3.4 
1946 610,000 +25.8 4.3 
e 
Small Firms Get Defense 
Contracts 


Since the opening of its program in 
\ugust, 1952, the Small Defense Plants 
\dministration has aided in securing more 
than $4 million in defense contracts for 
production pools composed of small shops. 
Some $113 million more work has been 
lesignated by various departments as suit 
able for pooled production by such firms 
through the action of the S.D.P.A. 
Throughout the country about 500 small- 
sized enterprises which employ in the 
neighborhood of 23,000 workers, have been 
organized into 22 such production pools in 
order to obtain contracts for defense work 


W ork-Guarantee Agreement 


A new contract which guarantees 2,000 
hours of work, exclusive of overtime, has 
been agreed upon between the Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, and the Warehouse union, 
\.F.L. The contract will continue for 
five years and contains provisions for an 
aggregate of 45c increase in hourly wages 
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spread over the period of the contract 
Additional provisions have been agree 
upon to revise basic wage rates to con 
form with changes in the C.P.] 

\ tax of seven per cent on gross at 
nual payroll will also be paid by the con 
pany to provide a pension fund, subject 
to Federal approval. Finally, the company 
agrees to pay the difference between work 
men’s compensation and employees’ regu 
lar pay during time lost for injuries in 
curred on the job. 

Further agreements in the contract pro 
vide for compulsory arbitration, althoug] 
the union reserves the right to. strik 
over disputes. 

The guarantee of 2,000 hours of work 
in this contract reportedly is the first 
such agreement in the shoe industry 


Rural Needs Demand Reform 


Made possible by a Ford Foundatio: 
grant, the first latin American Congres 
on Rural Life Problems held its sessions 
January 11-18 at Manizales, Colombia 
It was called the “greatest single move to 
help Latin America catch up with the 
twentieth century,” by Raymond W. Mil 
ler, consultant to the Food and Agricul 
ture Organization of the United Nations 

The general subjects of study and dis 
cussion included rural co-ops, credit un 
ions, farm organizations, parish life, hous 
ing, education, nutrition and health. Thes« 
naturally and properly followed the broad 
plan of discussion set at the First World 
Rural Lite Congress, Rome, 1951. (Fo 
a full account by a delegate at this prio 
meet, see “Revolution on the Farm,” by 
William |. Gibbons, S.J., SOCIAL ORDER 
January, 1952, 23-28.) 

Other points that received attention at 
Manizales were conservation of natural 
resources, women rural workers, land 
ownership and tenure. Church land wealth 
often the subject of communist accusa 
tion, was found to be quite small. 

Press reports indicated that the speak 
ers, including at least three prelate 
minced no words in defining realistically 
the urgent problems of Latin America 
Archbishop Gaudencia Ramos of Brazil’ 
great coffee port, Manaos, predicted that 
“the profound social change in rural Latin 
America, which is inevitable,” would con 
tinue “with us, without us or against us.” 
3ishop Manuel Larrain of Talca, Chile 
said that immense land holdings by a few 
constituted an insuperable barrier to a 
truly Christian order so long as 100 mil 
lion live (as now) in destitution. One 
3olivian land-tycoon’s holdings run to fif 
teen million acres 
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BOOKS 


THE WARS OF TRUTH: Studies in the 
Decay of Christian Humanism in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century—By Her- 
schel Baker. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1952, xi, 390 pp. 
$6.00. 

This book attempts a task which is 
perennially necessary because it perennially 
eludes total fulfillment, the task of work- 
ing through the central mass of ideas and 
attitudes of a given period so as to dis- 
cern in them as a whole something intel- 
ligible in terms of a before and an after. 
The something intelligible which Mr. 
3aker discerns in the period he deals with 
is the decay of the sacramental and the 
genesis of the secular—or, better, the me- 
chanical—mind. This theme is brought to 
light as the author threads with great ver- 
satility through all sorts of writing in the 
period — poetry, scientific essays, philos- 
ophy, theology, politics, economics—mostly 
in English and as focused on Great Brit- 
ain and America, for Mr. Baker is asso- 
ciate professor of English literature at 
Harvard University. 

This work is singularly positive in that 
it is not an attack on any view or school. 
Not that it is uncritical. Rather, it is an 
up-to-date synthesis which, while neces- 
sarily skirting many large _ problems, 
brings a great deal of current scholarship 
to bear on deepening our historical in- 
sights, philosophical and literary. 

Indeed, such a study as the present 
makes us take thought as to where current 
scholarship is weak. One place where it is 
weak and where Mr. Baker’s clues begin 
to blink out is the supposedly well-worked 
field of medieval scholarship. As Mr. 
3aker’s footnotes show, scholasticism for 
him means mostly St. Thomas. Mr. Baker 
has, of course, followed the clues which 
twentieth-century study of scholasticism 
has afforded him. But if we take medieval 
and Renaissance scholasticism as a large- 
scale historical reality determining a whole 
climate of thought, St. Thomas is actually 
close to being irrelevant. From the thir- 
teenth century on into the seventeenth, it 
would probably be quite accurate to say 
that not one in five or ten of those who 
studied scholastic philosophy ever read a 
line of St. Thomas. In the humanists’ 
keening over the evils of scholasticism, St. 
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Thomas’ name is hardly ever heard. Nor 
is St. Bonaventure’s, nor that of many 
another scholastic theologian. Rather, i 
is the still almost unknown Peter of Spain 
and William Ockham, who make their 
modest way onto Mr. Baker’s pages in 
the wake of the little we know about them, 
and their entourage—even Chaucer’s friend, 
“philosophical Strode’—who represent the 
central scholastic tradition, the scholastic- 
ism of the arts course. This arts scholas- 
ticism impinges not only on theology but 
also on law and medicine, and, indeed, was 
chiefly continuous with this latter (the 
tradition of continuity was so strong a at 
we still call a medical man a “physician,” 
though physics was part of the arts course 
—practically, the top arts course subject). 
As we find out more about the forgotten 
—and, it must be owned, not very inviting 
—arts scholasticism and the kind of mind 
it produced, we shall be able to say even 
more about the humanist-mechanist theme 
which Mr. Baker so ably enlarges on here. 
For the mathematico-mechanistic develop- 
ment which marks the beginnings of the 
modern mind occurs at one place only in 
the entire history of human thought—after 
medieval and Renaissance scholasticism, 
which, it should be recalled, involved the 
largest-scale of physics (of a sort, but def- 
initely physics for all that) which the 
world had ever seen. From where we sit 
at present, it looks more and more as 


though arts-course scholasticism is the 
matrix of the mechanistic view of the 
world. 
WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 
Paris 
* 


SOVIET FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Documents and Readings.—Edited by 
Donald G. Bishop. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, 1952, 223 pp. 

This small collection of supplementary 
readings used in connection with the course 
on Soviet Foreign Relations at Syracuse 
University is primarily a book for the 
convenience of students of a particular 
course, not a general reference book and 
much less a book for the public. At most 
it gives samples of party decrees, interna- 
tional agreements, Soviet propaganda 
pleading and editorial reaction outside 
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sia. The book makes no pretense at 
being a complete documentation, but, even 
it is not as general in its coverage as 
cht have been. One of the five chap- 
is on Soviet-American relations, 
ly wartime and post-war; but there is 
little on relations with other nations 
nt incidentally, as examples of treaty 
king, or in connection with international 
rganizations or the workings of the Com- 
ntern or the Cominform. All the matter 
resented has its value for the course in 
question, but it is strange to find nothing 
ken directly from the Russian. Pravda, 
lsvestia, Trud, and Bolshevik are more 
nuine voices of Soviet theory and prac- 
tice than the English language pub- 
lications from Moscow or the Soviet 
Embassy such as New Time or the /n- 
rmation Bulletin. 
It would be unfair to expect editorial 
erfection in an offset, but, none the less, 
found myself at times wondering 
vhether I was reading the editor or the 
uments. Moreover, the source of a 
locument should be clearly indicated at 
beginning, if not in the list of con- 
tents, and not left to notes inconveniently 
laced after each chapter. Finally, cer- 
tain explanations or contributions by the 
litor should not be put in the series of 
;cuments, such as nos. 3 and 10. 
Maurice F. Meyers, S.J. 
Russian Center 
Fordham University 
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THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AF- 
FAIRS.—By George Lenczowski. Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 

1952, 459 pp. $6.00. 

Professor Lenczowski has written an- 
other authoritative book on the Middle 
East, discussing the role of this geograph- 
ical and economic unit in relation to the 
Great Powers. A former member of the 
Polish Foreign Office, professor at Hamil- 
ton College and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Lenczowski has also lent his 
talents to the Department of State, where 


Middle East experts were few and far 
between. He is presently in the Middle 
rast. 


Coming at a time when the explosive 
Egyptian and Iranian issues are in the 
headlines, The Middle East in World Af- 
fairs is a most timely book. It covers the 
histories of Turkey, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon, Israel, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan, in addition to Iran and Egpyt, 
vith emphasis on developments since the 
rst world war. 

_ Of particular interest are those sections 
ealing with Russian influences and com- 
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munism in these areas. Lenczowski indi- 
cates that Soviet influence really began on 
a large scale during World War II, when 
newly-established Soviet legations inaug- 
urated long-range anti-western programs 
ably implemented by well-trained foreign 
service officers operating cultural and po- 
litical information centers. On top of 
these were created Soviet-Arab and anti- 
western societies which were lavishly en- 
tertained by Russian officials, complete with 
conducted tours in the Soviet Union. The 
greatest communist success was and con- 
tinues to be in Iran, where the powerful 
Tudeh party seems to be increasing its in- 
fluence with extreme nationalists of the 
Kashani type. A_ nationalist-communist 
coalition might conceivably upset the Moss- 
adegh regime and lead to Soviet control 
of Iran and much of the Middle East. 
The weakness of British policy and the 
possibilities for American policy are 
clearly indicated. The author concludes 
that “the real problem for the United 
States in its Middle Eastern policies was 
identical with that of Britain, namely, how 
to achieve a lasting and wise Anglo- 
American cooperation which, based on re- 
spect for the legitimate aspirations of the 
native peoples, would secure this vital 
area for the free world.” 
A. T. BouscarEN 
University of San Francisco 


THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM. 
By Joseph B. Schechtman. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1952, xi, 137 
pp. $3.00. 

The departure of the Arabs from their 
homes in Palestine was due in part to 
prudent foresight, in part to panic, but 
perhaps most of all to a planned strategy 
of massing Israel’s foes as a phalanx along 
the borders, poised for a crusading thrust. 
The strategy may well have seemed a 
sound one, but it failed, and left 600,000 
homeless, 300,000 in Arab Palestine and 
200,000 on a sand-island of 5 x 25 miles 
near Gaza! Their concept of “repatria- 
tion” was to regain ownership of their 
homeland, a quite feasible crusade in 1949. 
But as the position of Israel became in- 
trenched with foreign aid, the “repatria- 
tion” to which outraged Arab dignity 
clung as a minimum reparation was their 
restoration to their property. This still 
made an arrestingly unanswerable argu- 
ment in the claims of Arab diplomats be- 
fore the forum of international justice and 
decency; although for the refugees them- 
selves the prospect of returning to un 
wanted overlords, destroyed homes and 
legislated austerity became daily less ap- 
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pealing. Meanwhile vast areas of Arab 
Asia are thirsting for settlers; though the 
Clapp mission was unsuccessful in diag- 
nosing any giant panacea-project, it seems 
clear that Syria would gain by acquiring 
100,000 persons in Jazira, and with foreign 
aid for Euphrates irrigation both Syria 
and Iraq would benefit by thousands more. 

These economic and psychological fac- 
tors are detailed by Schechtman with am- 
ple and interesting documentation, though 
his professed objectivity never shows to 
the disadvantage of the Jews. No injus- 
tice to the Arabs is admitted to have been 
done either by Israel or by foreign pow- 
ers in the interest of Israel; the irrespon- 
sible violence of isolated Jews is mentioned 
only obliquely as occasion of “atrocity 
propaganda” fabricated by Arab leaders. 
Fx-Arab property has been taken over for 
the common good in Israel at a just as- 
sessment: but in a currency depreciated to 
one-eighth its pegged value, and with in- 
dividual claims absorbed in a global reck- 
oning. Desirability of Euphrates develop- 
ment is not of itself a refutation of Pales- 
tinians’ attachment to their own property. 
\nd yet well-informed persons sincerely 
devoted to Arab interests or to simple 
justice may be convinced that resettlement 
instead of repatriation is now the only 
practicable solution. 


Rozert G. NortH, S.J. 


Jerusalem 
e 
THE CRY IS PEACE-—By Louis F. 
Budenz. Henry Regnery, Chicago, 


1952, xiii, 232 pp. $3.75. 

Many dark things which the Federal 
vovernment has hitherto seen fit to sup 
press will certainly be investigated by the 
new Congress. It is with those “years of 
folly” that the former editor of the Daily 
IVorker deals in his third book since his 
conversion from the communist conspiracy. 
In the present work Budenz cites many 
names, places and circumstances. He gives 
extensive coverage to the State department 
and its relationship with Owen Lattimore 
and his friends. He also refutes some of 
his more superficial critics—for example, 
the columnist, Joseph Alsop. 

One important chapter shows how com- 
munists and their friends exploit every 
conceivable democratic procedure of the 
legal system. On the other hand, they 
and their pseudo- intellectual admirers 
would deny willing ex-communists the 
right to make amends in the manner in 
which they are best qualified—namely, by 
testifying in court and at government in- 
vestigations. This chapter on “Smearing 
the Ex-Communists” has been long over- 
due. 
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In some respects, Budenz’ book is a 
frightening thing since it painfully empha- 
sizes how unconcerned about communism 
most Americans are, even at this very late 
date. Teachers of modern history and 
social sciences can in part correct. this 
frightening situation by requiring their 
students to read it. 

WitttaAM A. NoLan 
Institute of Social Order 
o 


AMERICA AND THE MIND OF 
EUROPE.—Edited by Lewis Galantiére. 
Library Publishers, New York, 1952 
125 pp. 5 
Ten European writers discuss aspects of 

present-day European life (emphasizing 

the aesthetic, doubtless because the essays 
originally appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature). Their purpose is to 
inaugurate the Atlantic Dialogue proposed 
by Denis de Rougemont in his essay ; their 
preoccupations concern Europe’s hazardous 
position under the Russian bear’s heel, the 
intellectual chaos of the West and Ameri- 
can involvement. In a symposium of in- 
telligent essays Denis de Rougemont’s 

“Mind and Morals” stands out as a re- 

markable piece of human thought and ex- 


pression. 
e 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT.—By Neal Riemer. Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1952, xi, 356 pp. $3.75. 

A supplementary-readings book for the 
college course in American Government, 
this volume contains 62 selections arranged 
as answers to twelve problems on govern 
mental and political institutions and five on 
policy. 

The editor has selected leading and typi- 
cal problems, assembled answers repre- 
sentative of the principal points of view 
(both technical and partisan), cut the se- 
lections down and appended to each of the 
seventeen sections ten or twelve questions 
and a select annotated bibliography. All 
of this has been done well, and the follow 
ing remarks are intended less as criticisms 
than as suggestions for improvement. 

Three professional studies presented . . 
on the press, parties, and the executive 
are weakened by omission of their specific 
suggestions. The whole section on the 
press fails to come to the point. The same 
is true of the section on agriculture, in 
which only the selection from Brannan 
offers the student anything definite to work 
with, 

The problems on big bureaucracy and 
on dealing with Russia are too vague and 
all-inclusive. A question on civil-service 
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yppoultment or tenure, political control of 
bureaucracy or loyalty investigations; and 
another on U. S. policy regarding world 
trade, the oil cartel, colonialism or Ger- 
many, would more successfully focus stu- 
dent attention on the elemental problems 

these fields. 

Which of the other eleven sections are 
most valuable is hard to say. Federalism, 
judical review, Congress, presidential elec- 
labor policy, and others are all 
treated well. The book definitely serves its 
purpose and will moreover be helpful to 
the general reader interested in govern- 

ent institutions. 


tions, 


Rospert J. Key, S.J. 
st. Mary’s College 


(HE LABOR PROBLEM IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE, A Study in Polit- 
ical Pluralism.—By Morton Robert Go- 
line. (Harvard Political Studies) Har- 
ard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951, xii, 305 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Godine’s additon to the growing lit- 
erature on public employee unionism is 
velcome and worthwhile. Definitely writ- 
ten from the political science viewpoint, 
the questions raised in this study of po- 
litical pluralism are of interest to the stu- 
lent of industrial relations generally, as 
vell as to those concerned with the per- 


sonnel phases of public administration. 
While I think the author has missed 
some important contributions (e.g., Ster- 


ling D. Spero) it is clear that his arrange- 
nent of primary and secondary sources is 
helpful for the student. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of 
he book is that dealing with the causes 
ul consequences of neglect of the labor 
problem in public service by the public at 
large and by higher administrative ser- 
ints. In the factors elaborated in this 
onnection, the author sees a fundamental 
reason for the emergence of unionism in 
the public service. Thus public employee 

“might conceivably become 
superfluous if an enlightened electorate 
were interested in the processes of admin- 
istration or if its elected representatives 
vere more responsive to the requirements 
t the public service, or if administrative 
thetals could be entrusted unilaterally to 
arry out the popular mandate with due 
regard to their tasks and to the welfare 

f the rank and file.” (p. 20) 

With this pragmatic setting of the scene, 

e book takes up important questions : 
ole of the union in public service and of 
e normal union techniques of affiliation, 
illective bargaining, union shop ; the strike 
ssue; functions of unions vis-a-vis legis- 
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latures. One quite valuable discussion is 
had after the author draws a rather fine 
tooth comb through the record on examples 
of administrative discretion in matters of 
salaries for public servants. This, of 
course, provides the nub of the dispute as 
to whether there is a negotiable area in 
matters of remuneration for public em 
plovees. 

\ good bit of this book is descriptive 
and displays the usually named unions and 
disputes. It draws on European experi 
ence somewhat and shows evidence of hav 
ing screened a tremendous amount of th 
available documents and literature. Henc: 
it might serve well as a central text for 
seminars or even some of the advanced 
and special offerings of various industrial 
institutes. Considerable supplementing 
from events subsequent to 1947 would be 


essential, however, and perhaps a less ab 
stract approach than now characterizes 
this study. 

James J. McGIN-ey, S.J 


Fordham University 


* 
THE SIBERIAN FIASCO.—By Clas 
ence Manning. Library Publisher 
New York, 1952, 210 pp. $3.75 
It has been said that the weakest point 


in the 1919 peace settlement was Russia's 
remaining outside the European communit; 
of nations. Since then, with the exception 
of cooperative effort during World War 
II, distrust and unfriendliness have 
tinually grown. The great statesmen in 
1919 at Paris had two plans for accepting 
Russia: either recognize Lenin and _ his 
Bolsheviks or attack the Reds, clear then 
out of government and establish democracy 


con 


This latter was the hope of militarists 
Foch and Churchill; the tendency ot 
President Wilson and Prime Minister 


Lloyd George at the conclusion of the wat 
seemed to be for a rapprochement with 
Lenin’s group. Actually the two factions 
fought to a stalemate. 

The Siberian fiasco is one frustrate: 
episode mirroring this general lack of di 
cision on Russia in 1919. It is the 
of General William S. Graves and 


stor. 


American soldiers in a hopeless situatiot 
of impossible nonintervention in Asiati 
Russia, with contradictory orders from th 
State and War Departments and an w 
satisfactory statement of purpose frot 
Wilson. 


Relations between Russia and the West 
in 1917-1920 must be understood in order 
to see how the West lost Russia. The Si 
berian incident helps in the understanding 
Unfortunately Manning restricts 
his picture too } 


rofessor 
much to Siberia; he ad 
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vances little beyond what is found in Gen- 
eral Graves’ own book, and neither is the 
material well organized. 


FRANK G. STOBIE 
St. Mary’s College 
o 


HISTORY AND POLICIES OF THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPO- 
RATION.—By C. Lowell Harriss. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1952, 204 pp. $3.00. 

Rarely in the history of any country has 

a government-directed corporation helped 

meet a national emergency as did HOLC. 

[ssuing close to 1,000,000 loans to owners 

»f non-farm, owner-occupied houses, it en- 

abled more than 800,000 home-owners to 

save their dwellings. Leniency in dealing 
with loanees, decentralization of appraisal 
and loan servicing operations, constant 
striving for self-liquidation without burden- 
ing the taxpayer with a loss, final liqui- 
dation in the black—these are some of the 
features that characterized HOLC 

This account outlines the legislative 
background of HOLC, describes and eval- 
1ates its lending activities, methods of ap- 
praisal and loan servicing. Analyses of 
foreclosure policy and disposal of fore- 
closed properties are followed by brief dis- 
cussions of organization, staffing and fi- 
nancing. The study is concluded with an 
account of the liquidation of HOLC. Fifty- 
four tables and five charts together with 
the lucidity that characterizes Mr. Harriss’ 
presentation make for ready understanding. 

As a study in real-estate financing, this 
book will be of considerable service to 
those concerned in any way with the financ- 
ing of home purchases. Those without 
such a specific interest can learn much 
from it about the social realism that should 
stamp all government efforts to work for 
the common welfare. 

Joun Biewett, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


« 

THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1951.—By D. E. Butler. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, New York, 1952, viii, 289 


pp. $4.25 

Combining narrative with statistics, this 
book covers thoroughly and concisely every 
aspect of its subject: party organizations, 
candidates’ background, speeches and other 
propaganda, domestic and _ international 
events affecting the campaign, exploita- 
tion of general and local issues, tactics 
and custom, the opinion polls and the re- 
suits. One-third of the book is devoted 
to group reports on the campaign in six 
— constituencies and in Northern Ire- 
land. 
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On electoral law, the book confines itself 
to updating the information given in its 
predecessors in the Nuffield College — 
(on the 1945 and 1950 elections), and to 
reporting on observance and application 
of the law in 1951], 

Throughout, information is drawn not 
only from the press and other media, but 
also from first-hand reports of observers 
assigned in advance to various phases of 
the campaign. Their contributions lend 
the book a degree of interest and imme- 
diacy not usually found in such studies. 

The author and his helpers are agreed 
at least tentatively on one conclusion: the 
chief immediate effect of campaigning in 
Britain is to get out the vote. As to 
changing voters’ minds, the campaign of 
any year has most of its effect in later 
elections. 

Rosert J. KeEtty, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
7 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT: AN 
INTRODUCTION.—By Jack Taylor. 
Barnes and Noble (College Outline Se- 
ries), New York, 1952, xiv, 322 pp. $1.75. 


In a field where evaluations and philos- 
ophies are about as divergent as possible, 
Mr. Taylor has done his level best to stick 
to outlining the facts of the past and cur- 
rent history of the relations between gov- 
ernment and business, agriculture, labor, 
and consumer in the United States. It 
would be hard to imagine a better “out- 
line” of the subject but the work is 
not so sketchy that it cannot also serve as 
a source of useful information to intelli- 
gent citizens on matters that are becoming 
of greater and greater concern to them. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS.—By The Editorial Staff of 
Prentice-Hall. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1952, 704 pp. $10.00. 


3usiness terminology from A to Z ex- 
plained clearly in familiar words—this is 
the sum and whole of this eminently useful 
business Baedeker. The research staft 
that prepared this double-column volume 
most probably had the business executive 
in mind in selecting and presenting th 
3,627 items treated, but their lucid writing 
enables any educated person to understand 
the language of business with a minimum 
of perplexity. 

The preface informs us that the dic- 
tionary contains definitions of terms relat- 
ing to “accounting, advertising, business 
forecasting, correspondence, credit and col- 
lections, finance, foreign trade, industrial 
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relations, insurance, law, marketing, math- 
ematics, office management, purchasing, 
real estate, retailing, regulation of business, 
sales management, taxes, traffic manage- 
ment, and other subjects.” 

Key terms are explained with surprising 

Iness. Where words or phrases refer 
to business practices, sample charts, forms, 
eraphs and the like are included for greater 
larity. The treatment of terms dealing 
with matters where legal involvements 
might easily arise is especially noteworthy, 
for recommendations on how to prevent 
such difficulties are included. 

The judicious use of different sizes and 
kinds of type as well as ample cross-ref- 
erences simplify searching. 

JoHN Brewertrt, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. — 
By John M. Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1951, viii, 454 pp. $6.00. 
This book is solidly grounded on the 

findings of genetics, social sciences and ap- 
plied psychology. The one human race is 
diversified in many groups through hered- 
ity and environment. Part animal, man’s 
behavior will be partly non-rational, mani- 
festing itself in the “stereotyped belief-sys- 
tems” of all groups and in maladjusted con- 
duct. Part rational, man needs ego-satis- 
factions as well as economic reward. 

The supervisor (anyone in control of 
others) must keep open the channels of 
communication, and treat workers as the 
humans they are. Systematic records are 
necessary for proper placement and ade- 
quate guidance as well as for the evidence 
required in litigation. Troubled workers 
must be treated individually with the clini- 
cal objective approach of social workers, 
psychiatrists and others. Supervisors must 
learn to accept responsibility for drastic 
but necessary action. 

_ The six parts of the book apply its prin- 
ciples to government as well as business 
throughout the 23 chapters, each ending 
with a bibliography. 

Where others like Cleeton and Chase 
give the what of human relations, Pfiffner 
has given a basic analysis of the why of 
human conduct. 

Anyone in control over others will profit 
greatly from this book. The analysis of 
human behavior, the importance of records 
and responsibility for supervisors, the sug- 
gested procedures for handling grievances 
and judicial hearings cannot but greatly 
help to the establishing of the better social 
order. 

Joun J. G. ALEXANDER, S.J. 
Weston College 
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THESE ARE YOUR SONS.—By Tim- 
othy J. Mulvey, O.M.I.  McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1952, ix, 278 pp. $3.75. 
For those whose knowledge of the Ko- 

rean War is based mainly on correspond- 

ents’ interpretations of official communiqués, 

Father Mulvey’s moving accounts of heroes 

he met and action he saw will be an eye- 

opener and, at times, a spine-tingler. An 

Oblate Father assigned to missionary work 

in Japan, he asked for permission to go 

to Korea for the express purpose of writ- 
ing this book. 

Just about every type of situation is 
skillfully treated in this series of dramatic 
sketches—the killing of a priest; the brav- 
ery, fears, loves, hopes of our men and the 
sacrifices they are making for each other 
and for the South Koreans; the cama- 
raderie of the U. N. forces; the horrors 
of a shooting war with the suffering and 
despair of the wounded waiting to be res- 
cued, the agonies of the dying, the sorrow 
of friends parted by death and the whole 
bloody business of fighting a fierce and 
reckless enemy. 

Care has been taken to include incidents 
from all branches of the service and from 
all levels—chef to chaplain, lowly G. I. to 
top brass. Truly, those with men in serv- 
ice can find here a graphic portrayal of 
what they are undergoing in a way that 
even their letters cannot provide. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Louis University 


* 

RELIGION AND CULTURE. — By 

Thomas P. Neill. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1952, ix, 102 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Neill here examines certain phases 
of an important problem: the relation be- 
tween religion and culture. He confines 
himself chiefly to the effect of religion on 
culture, leaving the question of a culture’s 
influence on religion still to be dealt with. 

After explaining briefly that Christianity 
and especially the Christian view of man 
were basic to Western culture, Dr. Neill 
offers convincing evidence that the decline 
of Western civilization was a direct result 
of the deterioration of Christian fervor; 
once that had died, the Christian idea of 
the human person likewise faded. 

The remedy? “A reviving Christianity 
must assume the traditional dynamic—or 
revolutionary, if the word be understood 
properly—role of religion toward culture 
> [since] the conservative role thrust 
on Christianity in modern times has not 
been a-normal one but rather the result of 
a strange concomitance of accidental cir- 
cumstances.” 

In the closing pages Dr. Neill states his 
belief that the coming civilization will be 
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corporate or mass. “The trend cannot suc- 
cessfully be opposed, but it can be guided 
and the human person can be preserved 
inviolate in the movement if religion par- 
ticipates.” This of course is debatable. 
Culture certainly is important, but it is 
only a means. If I were to take excep- 
tion to anything in the book, it is the sen 
tence, “Contemporary Catholic thought, 
especially as it emanates from the Holy 
See, stresses the fact that ‘no individual 
has the right to escape from humanity to 
forge a solitary destiny.’” Much depends 
on circumstances! What the Pope himself 
says these days is, “Man has in truth the 
entirely personal duty to preserve and 
order to perfection his material and spirit- 
ual life, so as to secure the religious and 
moral scope which God has assigned to all 
men and has given them as the supreme 


norm, obligatory always and everywhere, 
before all other duties.” 
JoHN DOorBELE 
Chicago, Ill. 
* 
CONFLICT AND LIGHT.—Edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1952, viii, 192 


pp. $2.75. 


This book is a series of studies—none 
of them exhaustive, all of them stimulat- 
ing—written by a group of psychiatrists, 
doctors and priests. They have one sub- 
ject: man’s effort to adjust himself to 
reality. Each writer, however, has a dif- 
ferent approach. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with “conflict” or the two 
effects of man’s refusal to face reality: sin 
and mental illness. The key to an intelli- 
gent reading of this part is the distinction 
emphasized in Fr. Beirnaert’s essay be- 
tween genuine guilt and neurotic guilt. 
Part One ends with a lively debate whether 
genuine guilt can help cause mental ill- 
ness. 

Part Two is on “light” 
ful adjustment to reality, brought about by 
facing facts in the light of truth. This 
part reaches its high point in Fr. Lucien- 


or man’s success- 


Marie’s essay on St. John of the Cross’ 
“Ascesis of Light.” 

Three titles picked at random might 
show how thought-provoking and varied 
these essays are: “How Children Acquire 


a False Sense of Guilt,” “Some Psycholog- 
ical Aspects of Confession,” ‘Present 
Norms of Holiness.” However, the im- 
portance of this book lies not in any 
particular essay but in its impact as a 
whole. It shows that the priest and the 
psychiatrist or psychoanalyst must com- 
plement—but cannot supplant each other. 
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The most thorough psychoanalysis cannot 
forgive sin or give a philosophy of life. 
On the other hand, absolution cannot cure 
neuroses. Perhaps this book will inspire 
some scholar (or group of scholars) to 
work on a synthesis of Catholic theology 
and the new psychologies. They might 
call their work a Summa Anthropologica 
because it will sum up man’s present 
knowledge of man. 

Rogue Ferriors, S.J, 
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MISSION TO AMERICA.—By Truman 
B. Douglass. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1951, 151 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Douglass keenly feels “the responsi 
bility of challenging anti-Christian or sub- 
( _“~ an ways of thought and life,” chief- 
ly in America. The internal migrations of 
Hoel vsong the dislocation of communities, 
the creation of new suburbs—these factors 
compel Protestantism to undertake a vig- 
orous program of church extension. More 
needed than the erection of additional build 
ings is that form of extension “which re 
sults in a deeper penetration of the com 
munities and culture of our time with the 
truth and spirit of the gospel and the rec 
onciling fellowship of the Christian church.” 
The greatest opportunities for this program 
lie in the suburbs, one of the “needy” areas 
of disintegrated American life. 

IpwardD OSswa.p, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MEN AND 
THINGS.—By Gordon H. Clark. Eerd 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich., 1952, 325 pp. $4.00. 


Iexpanded from a series of lectures de 
livered at the Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California, this book analyzes 
certain modern, naturalistic philosophies o! 
man in their application to history, polit- 
ical life, conduct, science, religion and hu- 
man knowledge. Using primarily the 
technique of the reductio ad absurdum, th 
author indicates the chaos that results from 
their logical application. In this effort he 
is most successful with positivist theories 
of law emanating in modern times from 
Holmes. By default of other systems and 
by positive demonstration he points out 
the feasibility of the Calvinist Christian 
view of man and society as an organizing 
and directing principle. It may be w orth 
suggesting that the final chapter—on epis- 
temology—could more effectively have ap- 
peared immediately after the introduction. 
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